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FACT 8 COMMENT 





ARE accustomed to thinking of our Eng- 

lish cousins as being somewhat slow of 
thought and lacking in aggressiveness. We be- 
lieve, however, that the record of 


Curtains having made the first international 
Delivered by delivery of interior furnishings by 
Aeroplane. aeroplane belongs to an enterpris- 


ing English decorator. 

A furnisher in the West End of London was 
commissioned to furnish and decorate a flat in 
Paris which was to be complete and ready for 
occupation on a certain date. The work was fin- 
ished with the exception of some elaborate cur- 
tains and hangings, and in connection with these 
there was unavoidable delay. In order to keep 
faith with his customer, the hangings were sent 
from London to Paris in an aeroplane. Leaving on 
Wednesday, they were put through the customs 
and actually hung in their place in the Parisian 
flat before the end of the same week. 
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Lenehan one goes to-day the topic of 
heated conversation is that generally de- 
fined under the term “labor.” The disturbances 

and interferences which various in- 
Myopia,  dustries have suffered because of dis- 
That’s All. agreements between employers and 

employees has affected the movements 
of the public so generally as to create a condition 
of mental soreness which finds expression at the 
slightest opportunity. The business world is not 
far from a condition of chronic irritability, not 
the least distressing symptom of which being the 
uncertainty with which every business movement 
is surrounded. 

The symptoms are everywhere apparent and 
it would be idle for us to recount instances to 
prove the prevalence of the condition. We, like 
others, are concerned chiefly in its cure rather 
than in its progress, and it seems to us that a 
great deal of the trouble under which we now 
suffer is due to what might be called industrial 
myopia. 

With wages higher and hours shorter than 
they have ever been in this country before, and 








with a condition of under-production that causes 
prices to be aggravatingly high, a state of gen- 
eral industrial soreness seems anomalous, but 
when the complaints of several classes of wage- 
earners are put together, there is an explanation 
which it would be well to consider. 

Commercial myopia or short-sightedness is 
generally the result of an imperfect or hasty 
judgment of circumstances without a weighing of 
interlocking and correlative effects. For instance, 
one of the general complaints in commercial 
houses is the fact that to supply the necessary 
number of workers, new men, with no previous 
knowledge of the business, are brought in and 
given the scale of wages which the present con- 
ditions have created, while old employees, who 
have “stood by the guns” for years, are no better 
off in income than the veriest novice last to arrive. 
Indeed, we know of cases where temporary, un- 
trained workmen are paid on a higher rate per 
day than employees of several years’ standing. 

An employer who permits such a discrep- 
ancy to the disadvantage of his experienced 
workers literally puts a premium on ignorance. 

No matter how he may argue “force of cir- 
cumstances,” “extreme necessity,” “it’s only tem- 
porary,” he does not change the facts, and the 
facts are that the existence of any increased wage 
scale which does not apply in an equivalent ratio 
to all deserving employees is an evidence of un- 
sound business administration. 

It is unsound because it will inevitably mean 
a wholesale loss to the employer of his experi- 
enced workers. This loss is not alone his, but it 
will be a loss to his customers, who will receive 
low-grade service, and low-grade service of any 
description means a loss to the community. 

How it works out can be seen very clearly 
in connection with our postal and telephone serv- 
ice. Wages in lines of work which can be readily 
taken up by mail carriers and telephone operators 
have advanced to such a scale that these two lines 
of industry are being depleted of their experi- 
enced forces so rapidly that it is impossible to 
maintain an adequate staff. The result is plain 
to be seen in the quality of service we now re- 
ceive. 

We are not thinking of the individual 
worker. He is the master of his own destiny 
and the greater his proficiency the less necessary 
it is for him to remain in a position which does 
not adequately reward his worth, but we are 
thinking of the unwisdom on the part of an em- 
ployer who encourages employee turnover by 
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meeting advanced wage scales where “circum- 
stances” compel him to do so and failing to see 
the necessity of making equitable readjustments 
in other sections. 

One can go on patching a leaky roof until 
little of the original roof remains, but the process 
is more costly and less satisfactory than the 
building of an entirely new roof when a new roof 
is needed and not patches. 

It may be, as some choose to think, that the 
present time of extraordinary stress in living 
costs is not a criterion for the future; the point 
is that these conditions do exist now, and no 
future readjustment can operate to relieve pres- 
ent pressure. 


HERE is no one subject that has been more 
discussed in the last two weeks than the “re- 
duction sales” held by some of the dry-goods 
stores in this and other cities. Un- 
Reduction questionably many of these sales are 
Sales. resulting in great public benefit, be- 
cause prices quoted have brought the 

goods down to bargain values. 

Some of these sales have been due to one 
cause, some to another, and in certain instances 
certain merchants may have precipitated a sale in 
the effort to clear their skirts from the charge of 
profiteering. 

The federal government has already shown 
a disposition to attack the dry-goods stores, a 
number of firms having been sharply criticized 
for the profits they have been making. 

The subject is one that can be viewed from 
several angles. 

If the merchant buys a domestic job lot and 
finds that upon certain articles he is justified in 
charging 100 per cent. profit, he is attacked for 
so doing. And yet if that same merchant should 
import a job lot, at the same prices, the govern- 
ment would arbitrarily advance the invoice on the 
claim: that the valuation was below the market. 
Furthermore, a dry-goods store with a capital of 
$100,000, turning stocks frequently and doing an 
annual business of $1,000,000, might show 10 per 
cent. profit on sales, but according to the tax re- 
turns would show 100 per cent. profit on capital, 
and again would be open to criticism for profit- 
eering. 

The situation is peculiar, because many of 
the merchants will be embarrassed in the near 
future by the great disparity between the present 
and future selling prices which will follow the 
replacements of stocks. 
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PANELING BY PHOTOGRAPHY 


HERE is an old house up in New England 

which has been recently furnished in a 
style which gives a new thought in deco- 
ration. The furniture is the furniture of our 
forefathers, practical and well made; but the dis- 
tinctive note which dominates the premises is 
found in the treatment of the walls, which are 
paneled in paper with scenes actually produced 
from the neighborhood—the old town hall, the 
elms, the old mill, the 
distant hills, the village 
church. 

The decorator 
photographed these 
views and had them 
brought out in enlarged 
solar prints, which he 
thereupon painted crude- 
ly and applied to the 
walls after the fashion 
of the scenic papers of a 
hundred years ago. 

The woodwork was 
painted brown and 
grained in primitive imi- 
tation of oak, after the 
fashion of the old pan- 
try grained woodwork 
that we recall as chil- 
dren. These two fea- 
tures in the room—the 
brown and cream-toned 
graining and the village 
scenes on the walls— 
gave to the room a heart 
interest,and were a great 
relief after the diet of 
foreign reproduction 
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styles that are frequently so out of place in a 
country house. 

Some years ago Kate Sanborn wrote a de- 
lightful book on old wall-papers. She covered 
the subject back over 150 years, and the book was 
profusely illustrated with examples of old scenic 
papers so popular in the early days. 

Some of these scenic or landscape papers 
were marvelous examples of good printing, and 
very elaborate composi- 
tions, and because of 
their immense size, solar 
prints could never re- 
place them, but the 
photograph idea is one 
that could be carried out 
very effectivelyin houses 
where the neighborhood 
views, having a_ senti- 
mental value, could be 
reproduced. 





AN INCREASE OF 
CAPITALIZATION. 
HE stockholders of 
Brooks Bros, Co., a 
corporation chartered 
under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania, at a meeting on 
April 27, passed a reso- 
lution to raise the capital 
of the company from 
$50,000 to $250,000. All 
of the new issue will be 
taken by the present offi- 
cers and stockholders. 
They now have 
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forty looms installed, and are planning an exten- 
sion to their plant to take care of the additional 
looms and machinery they have purchased. 


BRITISH DRY GOODS MEN STUDY 
AMERICA. 

HEN Salmon P. Halle, of the Halle Bros. 

Co., Cleveland, president of the National 
Retail Dry Goods.Association, was entertained at 
a dinner in the Spring of 1919 by the Drapers’ 
Chamber of Trade, London, he suggested that it 
would be a good idea if some of the British dry- 
goods men would take a trip to the United States 
and visit the retail trade. 

As a result, a British delegation is now here 
and after they complete a study of trade condi- 
tions in New York, they leave for Boston, thence 
to Washington, Pittsburgh, Dayton, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Yosemite Valley, Portland, Seattle, Van- 
couver, Lake Loutse, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa 
and Montreal. 

The firms represented are: F. W. Cook, Ltd., 
R. W. Weekes, Grose & Smith, Joseph Moore, 
Chiesman Bros., Popham’s, Coleing & Son, Ltd., 
Elliston & Cavell, Ltd., George Hardwick & Sons, 
Ltd., Barber & Co., T. B. & W. Cockayne, Ltd., 
Boardman’s, Debenham & Co., Selfridge’s Liver- 
pool branch, Harvey Nichols, Ltd. 








BELGIUM TO-DAY. 

ILLIAM C. BARTLETT, of Stern Bros., 

who recently returned from a European 
trip, in discussing the situation in Belgium among 
the lace manufacturers, stated that he was in- 
formed by several former manufacturers that 
they were preparing to resume the industry and 
were accepting orders for work to begin after 
next harvest. They admitted that a chaotic state 
existed, due to the general upheaval of things, 
and the fact that the high cost of living and the 





great demand for foodstuffs has induced the 
peasantry to take up the business of farm prod- 
ucts, meaning fowls, eggs, butter and cheese, all 
of which bring high prices. 

The few who are wedded to the art of lace- 
making are refusing to make yard laces or inser- 
tions because they must make thirty or more 
meters before they are recompensed, while if they 
make motifs, collars, etc., they are paid for the 
individual piece. 

“Belgium,” Mr. Bartlett concludes, “has 
come back with rapid strides. Her railroads and 
stations are in their original state of good repair, 
their fields well cultivated, their factories in full 
blast, while their cities are teeming with busi- 
ness.” 





MAMMOTH MAIL-ORDER BUILDING. 


HE T. Eaton Co.,Ltd., with stores in Toronto 

and Winnipeg, Canada, and with mail-order 
stores in Regina and Saskatoon, have started the 
erection of a nine-story mail-order building in 
Winnipeg, at a cost of $2,500,000. The structure 
will be 348 feet long by 121 feet wide. 





HOW IMPORTS ARE GROWING. 


T IS interesting to make a comparison with re- 
gard to the import situation at the present 
time and of one and two years ago. The com- 
parative lists which we publish below, covering 
fabrics of interest to our trade, show how imports 
have fluctuated for the seven months ending in 
January, 1918, 1919 and 1920. The last year of 
the three shows a surprising increase in practi- 
cally all lines, the importations as a total being 
more than the combined totals of the two previ- 
ous years covering the same term. 


HE twenty-eighth annual exhibition of the 

School of Applied Design for Women will 
be held at its headquarters, 160 Lexington Ave- 
nue, from May 18 to May 23. 






























































JANUARY— SEVEN MONTHS ENDING JANUARY— 
ABTICLZS, AND COUNTRIES FROM | ; a 
WHICH IMPORTED. i | 
1919 1920 | 1918 1919 1920 
= a 8 em & | 
Lite window curtains | 
ihe Re AT 9q. yds. .dut 6,000| $ 2,983 22,804 | $ 61,308 ||..............| $ 204,392 158,433 | $ 703,33 | 354,690 | $ 203,755 
he a pn, reise, ome a 2 § | j f 1 | 
‘abdrics. -y e | 
oom eye rt 4, 118 3,923 49,010 35, 375 | 756,723 607,004 | 236,779 | 238,823 403, 597 533, 445 
oods.8q..¥ds. .dut 32, 173 11,901 352,188} 108,438 | OLE La Mere: 645,907 | 205,801 | 1, 344, 598 438 
Waste or flocks... A ed 729,965 67,137 || “3,650,927 |" "24,335 177,395 23,688 | 2; 284,324 229, 893 
Carpets and-carpeting— 
Carpets and rugs Nog 4 hole 
sae alee sq ui 8,074 150 59,176 | 706, 537 326,389 | 1,502,642 74,782 | 334,567 344 
695} 3, 
Allother....2...: sq. yds..dut..| 10,356 38, 713 11,360} 47,170 130,561 | "471,061 54,560} 208,999 55, 279 $56) 298 
Total. ......--+++++ Sq. yds..| 18,430 863 70,596 | 753,707 | 456,950 | 1,973,703 129,342| 543, 5667 399,974 | 3,287, 243 






































E WOULD indeed be in a serious plight 

if the American dollar had depreciated 

in value to 1 2-3 cents, as is the situation 
in Austria. The Austrian crown before the war 
had a valuation of about twenty cents in Ameri- 
can money. To-day it is worth one-third of a 
cent, one-sixtieth of what it used to be worth, 
and in Austria a man having an income that was 
formerly equivalent to $10,000 a year in Ameri- 


can money, now has an income of $166, Ameri- 


can money. 
A month or two 


PLANNING FUR. 

NISHINGS TO MEET 

NEW HOUSEHOLD 
PROBLEMS 








sider home furnishing from a new standpoint. 
Our industry has been for a long time blind 

to the propaganda wave that has swept the coun- 
try, preaching the economy of household labor 
in the use of labor-saving devices. The business 
man has adopted every efficiency method in his 
office for the benefit of himself and his associ- 
ates. -His furniture is efficiency furniture, -his 
filing systems make for the economy of labor, but 
little of this efficiency study has been exercised in 
his home. - To be sure, 





ago, an American dollar, 
instead of buying five 
Austrian crowns, could 
buy three hundred. Nat- 
urally, conditions of liv- 
ing are upside down. 
With the cost of living 
so high, a cook will work 
in an Austrian family 
for 85 cents a month. A 
hospital trained nurse 
gets 5 cents a day. 

These are facts that 
are staggering, but there 
are. other staggering 
facts, nearer home, 
which we overlook. 

We, in America, in- 
stead of paying our 
cooks 85 cents a month, 




















are paying them $85 a “Favor will be given to a less-crowded home condi- 








the American home has 
been always more easy 
to handle than the Euro- 
pean home. . Our gas 
ranges, our heating sys- 
tems and our water sys- 
tems have contributed to 
ease and comfort; the 
old-fashioned broom has 
been replaced by the 
electric sweeper, and in 
many houses electric 
washing - machines and 
other electrical helps 
have been installed. But 
in the sale of furniture, 
carpets, and upholstery 
goods, the decorator and 
dealer gave scant con- 
sideration to the labors 
of the household. 
When servants were 




















month, with the result tion, and things which entail labor and care in 


that thousands upon 
thousands of American 
women are doing their own work because they 
cannot afford servants or get servants. 

This condition is bound to affect interior 
furnishings. 

For years the decorator and dealer have 
stimulated sales from the art standpoint. To-day, 
with the drudgery of the household falling upon 
women unaccustomed to it, we have got to con- 
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excess of their usefulness or attractiveness will easy to get the subject 
quickly go into the discard.” 


‘was not vital, but to-day 
it behooves the furnish- 
ing trades to do some thinking. 

There is no doubt of the fact that a great 
deal that goes into a home is’pure trash. Rooms 


are overcrowded with things ‘that are cheap.’ 


Furniture is over-carved and accumulates dust. 
Innumerable things serve no practical ‘purpose, 
take up room and add to the troubles of the 
household. Efficiency in the household stands 
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for quality as well as utility. Quality stands 
for strength. 

Poor furniture, easily scratched and wobbly, 
isn’t worth caring for, and in these times, when 
the care devolves so much upon the women of a 
family, we should eliminate everything that 
doesn’t contribute to comfort or service. The 
housewife of to-day has place only for the things 
that are well made and the things that are neces- 
sary, and when we cater to this spirit we con- 
tribute substantially toward meeting the calamity 
which lack of household labor has precipitated. 

This doesn’t mean that the home is to be- 
come a dull, drab, uninteresting place, unadorned 
and lacking in creature comforts, for this is the 
other extreme which the woman with pride in 
her home would never tolerate. 

For years certain “cults” of decoration have 
tried to introduce the ultra simple types of fur- 
nishings and to discourage window laces, draper- 
ies, rugs, etc., because of the care they entail. 
Their efforts have met with meager success be- 
cause all decision depends upon what one con- 
siders essential, and milady’s interpretation of the 
term essential will be based very largely on the 
element of attractiveness. 

It takes more time to crimp and curl and 
puff than it did to fashion the simple hair ar- 
rangement our grandmothers wore, but frizzes 
are the fashion; it costs more in laundry bills to 
wear light shirtwaists to business and about the 
house than is entailed by the plain cloth dress 
once so common, but personal attractiveness is an 
indispensable essential, and neither cost nor time 
are spared when appearances are at stake. So it 
is a safe conclusion that those things which con- 
stitute the charm of the home, dainty laces, fine 
linens, attractive draperies, luxurious rugs, will 
retain their favor because of the pleasure their 
possession gives, and such sacrifices in labor and 
care as their possession entails will be cheerfully 
given. But in reducing household labor to a mini- 
mum, favor will be given to a less-crowded home 
condition, and the things which entail care in ex- 
cess of their usefulness and attractiveness will 
quickly go into the discard. 

Glass table and bureau tops lessen laundry 
bills on bureau scarfs and laces. Moreover, glass 
tops preserve woodwork and are easy to clean. 

The salesman who in the past has favored 
the estheticism of decoration will make an im- 
pression upon the purchaser of to-day if he dwells 
upon efficiency, with the result that the women 
who have to care for a piece of furniture will 


prefer to buy something worth caring for. This 
means better furniture, better furnishings, and 
less clutter and accumulation of the unnecessary 
and the undesirable. 





THE NEW REPUBLIC, AZERBIJAN. 
HE collapse of Russia has resulted in the 
birth of several new republics, among them 

the republic of Azerbijan. We who know rugs, 
knew Azerbijan as the province of Persia, in 
which the Herez and Tabriz rugs were made, to- 
gether with many of the qualities which pass for 
Kirmanshahs. Azerbijan extends from just north 
of the Caucasian Mountains, from which come 
the Daghestans and Derbends, south including 
the districts producing Kabistans, Shirvans, 
Leshgians, Karabaghs, Kazaks and Karadaghs. 

The new republic runs from the Caucasian 
Mountains directly south between the Black and 
Caspian seas to Baku; thence down to Tabriz and 
Souj-Boulak; thence north along the Ghenghis 
district almost direct to Tiflis. 

Four million Mussulmans of the Caucasus 
have declared for a democratic republic. It is a 
rich country, with immense oil fields, vineyards, 
iron, coal and copper. All that is needed is a 
little enterprise, and whether or not the people 
have this is questioned. 





FAVORING THE ELIZABETHAN, 

HERE is a logical relationship always be- 

tween the fabrics and the room, just as there 
is between materials and the dress. Even com- 
mercial products unconsciously follow the styles 
in other fields of decoration. The elaborate Louis 
XIV and XV designs in Nottinghams were in de- 
mand because these periods were popular in fur- 
niture, and when the style of Nottinghams 
changed to simpler effects, it was because the 
simpler effects had been adopted generally in 
decoration. 

To-day there is a vast amount of Renais- 
sance furniture used—lItalian, French, English, 
Elizabethan and Jacobean, and as a result late 
Sixteenth Century prints and needle-point tap- 
estries are in vogue, gros-point, petit-point and 
disjointed embroideries. 

We believe the lace curtain men would meet 
popular demand if they followed along this par- 
ticular line of design, adapting liberally from this 
epoch. 
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BOYHOOD 








See text on page 51. 
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Desk of rosewood and satinwood in his mother’s bedroom. 
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FURNISHINGS FAMILIAR TO ROOSEVELT’S 






























FURNISHINGS OF 1860 


Bed in Theodore Roosevelt’s mother’s room, beside which he said his prayers. Presented to Woman’s Roose- 
velt Memorial Association by Mrs. Douglas Robinson. 

















On July 4, 1853, the first World’s Fair that was held in America was ope 
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ned at Crystal Palace by President Franklin 


Pierce, on what is now Bryant Park. The illustration above was made about two years later. 


RESTORATION OF ROOSEVELT HOUSE 


E HAVE been asked to help in the resto- 

ration of the house in which Theodore 
Roosevelt was born, by giving publicity to 
the subject, in the belief that there are some 
dealers or manufacturers who may know some- 
thing of the early furnishings and communicate 
with us. 

The idea is to refurnish the old house and the 
house adjoining in 
a manner as nearly 
as possible like the 
furnishings of that 
age, 1858, when 
Roosevelt was 
born, up to and in- 
cluding 1870, his 
early childhood. 

Theodore 
Roosevelt’s father 
was a member of 
the firm of Roose- 
velt & Co., on 
Maiden Lane. In 
the year Theodore 
was born, Theo- 
dore J. Palmer, 
head of the Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co., was a 
boy in the employ of J. E. Braunsdorf, 125 Riv- 
ington Street. Braunsdorf was a manufacturer of 
chamber suites and bought his French mirror 
plates from Roosevelt & Co. Young Palmer used 
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Roosevelt & Co. were on Maiden Lane. 
the block on the west side of Broadway, between Prince 
and Houston streets, about 1830. 


to set these plates in the bureau mirror frames. 

At that time Herman F. Epple had an up- 
holstery shop, doing very fine work, on Twenty- 
first Street, between Broadway and Fourth Ave- 
nue. He did a great deal of the neighborhood 
work. Mr. Epple is still living up in Fordham, 
N. Y. 

It is a long way back to 1858, back to the 
days of cobble- 
stone streets, with 
no bridges across 
the rivers, no traf- 
fic police, no sub- 
ways, no elevated 
roads, trolley cars, 
electric cars or 


telephones. 
Fashionable 
New York lived 


over on East 
Broadwayand Sec- 
ond Avenue, and 
when, in the sev- 
enties, the Stewart 
mansion was built 
on Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-fourth Street, people wondered why 
he went so far out of town. 

The Thorps were in business in those days. 
L. Foreman Fechtman was working for Herman 
Wagner. Johnson & Faulkner succeeded George 


The above shows 





Johnston & Co. in 1867. Peter Schneider was in 
business, and the predecessors of Stroheim & 
Romann. It was at this time that Robert Wein- 
berg started in the fringe business. 

The furniture center was down on Hudson 
Street when George C. Flint started. The pro- 
ducers of fine goods were Roux, Marcotte, Pot- 
tier & Stymus, Degraff & Taylor, Herter Bros., 
Herts Bros., and Southart. 

James Holsworth & Co. were importing. So 
were Arnold, Constable, and Soloman & Hart, out 
of which firm in later years developed the Ori- 
noka Mills. 1858 
was the age of ap- 


with fear that I would be found out and convicted of 
larceny. There was a Swiss wood-carving representing 
a very big hunter on one side of an exceedingly small 
mountain, and a herd of chamois, disproportionately 
small for the hunter and large for the mountain, just 
across the ridge. This always fascinated us; but there 
was a small chamois kid for which we felt agonies lest 
the hunter might come on it and kill it. There was also 
a Russian moujik drawing a gilt sledge on a piece of 
malachite. Some one mentioned in my hearing that 
malachite was a valuable marble. This fixed in my mind 
that it was valuable exactly as diamonds are valuable. 
I accepted that moujik as a priceless work of art, and 
it was not until I was well in middle age that it occurred 
to me that I was mistaken. 


George William Curtis, in the “Potiphar 
Papers,” describes the home of 1858 as follows: 


My house cost me 
$85,000. It is superbly 





prenticeship. There 
were at that time in 
New York at least 
one hundred and 
twenty-five appren- 
tices learning to be- 
come expert furni- 
ture upholsterers. 

In the first chap- 
ter of his autobi- 
ography, Colonel 
Roosevelt wrote the 
following of his boy- 
hood home: 

_.The house in 
which we lived during 
the time that my two 
sisters and my brother 
and I were small chil- 
dren was furnished in 
the canonical taste of 
the New York which 
George William Curtis 
described in his “Poti- 
phar Papers.” The black 
haircloth furniture ‘in 
the dining-room 
scratched the bare legs 
of the children when 
they sat on it. The 
middle room was a 
library, with tables, 
chairs and bookcases of 
gloomy respectability. 
It was without win- 
dows, and so was avail- 
able only at night. The 
front room, the parlor, 
seemed to us children 
to be a room of much 
splendor, but was open for general use only on Sunday 
evening or on rare occasions when there were parties. 

The Sunday evening family gathering was the re- 
deeming feature in a day which otherwise we children 
did not enjoy—chiefly because we were all of us made 
to wear clean clothes and keep neat. The ornaments of 
that parlor I remember now, including the gas chande- 
lier decorated with a great number of cut-glass prisms. 
These prisms struck me as possessing peculiar magnifi- 
cence. One of them fell off one day, and I hastily 
grabbed it and stowed it away, passing several days of 
furtive delight in the treasure, a delight always alloyed 








Chair, called by Roosevelt the “Tassel chair.” 


furnished. Mrs. Poti- 
phar and I don’t know 
much about such things. 
She was only stringent 
for buhl, and the last 
Parisian models, so we 
delivered our house in- 
to the hands of certain 
eminent upholsterers to 
be furnished, as we 
send Frederic to the 
tailors to be clothed. 
To be sure, I asked 
what proof we had that 
the upholsterer was 
possessed of taste. But 
Mrs. P. silenced me by 
saying that it was his 
business to have taste, 
and that a man who 
sold furniture naturally 
knew what was hand- 
some and proper for 
my house. 

The furnishing wags 
certainly performed 
with great splendor 
and expense. My draw- 
ing-rooms strongly re- 
semble the warehouse 
of an ideal cabinet- 
maker. Every whim of 
table—every caprice of 
chair and sofa is satis- 
fied in those rooms. 
There are curtains like 
rainbows, and carpets, 
as if the curtains had 
dripped all over the 
floor. There are heavy 
cabinets of carved wal- 
nut, such as belong in 
the heavy wainscoted 
rooms of old palaces, 
set against my last 
French pattern of wall- 
paper. There are lofty 
chairs, like the thrones 
of archbishops in Gothic cathedrals, standing by the 
side of the elaborately gilded frames of mirrors. In all 
possible places there are statues, statuettes, vases, plates, 
teacups, and liquor-cases. The woodwork, when white, 
is elaborated in Moresco carving—when oak and walnut, 
it is heavily moulded. The contrasts are pretty, but 
rather sudden. In truth, my house is a large curiosity- 
shop of valuable articles—clustered without taste, or 
feeling, or reason. They are there because my house 
is large and I was able to buy them; and because, as 
Mrs. P. says, one must have buhl and ormolu, and new 
forms of furniture, and do as well as one’s neighbors, 
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and show that one is rich, if he is so. They are there, 
in fact, because I couldn’t help it. I didn’t want them, 
but, then, I don’t know what I did want. To pay a 
morning call at Mrs. Potiphar’s is, in some ways, better 
than going shopping. You see more new and costly 
things in a shorter time. People say—what a love of a 
chair; what a darling table; what a heavenly sofa! 
And they all go and tease their husbands to get things 
precisely like them. 

When Kurz Pacha, the Sennaar minister, came to 
a dinner at my house, he said: “Things are not beauti- 
ful because they cost money; nor is any grouping hand- 
some without harmony. Your house is like a woman 
dressed in Ninon de 1l’Enclos’s bodice, with Queen 
Anne’s hooped skirt, who limps in Chinese shoes, and 
wears an Elizabethan ruff around her neck, and a 
Druse’s horn on her head.” 


The furnishings of this time were just 
emerging from 
the mid-Victorian 


Hence the trade is asked to co-operate in the 
work of research for this 1860-70 type of fur- 
nishings. The original house was 25 feet front 
by 90 feet deep. It is being restored to its origi- 
nal architectural condition, and the clubhouse 
which is to adjoin it is to hold the Roosevelt li- 
brary and a museum of relics. 





A WORTHY USE FOR DISCARDED 
SAMPLES. 

HE New York School of Applied Textile 

Art, which was founded through the influ- 

ence of the Up- 

holstery Associa- 





influence. It was 
a period of hair- 
cloth and plush, 
reps and terrys. 
For people of 
means, the furni- 
ture was almost 
invariably made 
to order by a 
cabinet-maker. 

The chair 
that we show was 
called by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, 
the boy, “the tas- 
sel chair.” It was 
a fair example of 
the over-dignified 
style of the age, 
and was _ pre- 
sented to the 
Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Association 
by his sister, Mrs. 
Douglas Robin- 
son. 

The bedroom 
suite is in rose- 
wood and satin- 
wood. The early 
religious training 
of the boy is associated with this room, where 
every night at the bedside he said his prayers. 

Everything of family association is being 
collected for the Roosevelt house. But as this 
house includes the original Roosevelt dwelling 
and the building adjoining, which is being fur- 
nished for club purposes, a great deal of material 
will have to be found that is in harmony with the 
furnishings of the time. 
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Rosewood and satinwood wardrobe, part of the bedroom 
suite of Roosevelt’s mother’s room. 


tion of America, 
is performing a 
very worthy serv- 
ice in the educa- 
tion of students 
along industrial 
textilelines. 
There are be- 
tween two and 
three hundred 
students in at- 
tendance at the 
school, both day 
and evening 
classes, and in 
addition to about 
$20,000 worth of 
machinery which 
the school now 
has in its posses- 
sion, Mr. Dooley, 
the principal of 
the school, is 
slowly gathering 
together material 
samples which the 
students may ex- 
amine. 

This phase of 
their work is an 
important one, 
and we have been asked to urge manufacturers 
and upholstery buyers for retail stores to donate 
discarded samples of any and every description 
to the school. These samples may be sent direct 
to the school, 124 West Thirtieth Street, or they 
may be sent in care of this office. They will be 
classified, mounted, and placed on display with 
due credit to the firm supplying them. We cheer- 
fully second the request of the school. 
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Bottom, the patio, 
showing bedroom at 
the left. 


Top grouping, views 
in the living-room. 





INTERIORS OF THE SPANISH BUNGALOW AT 
THE GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


Illustrations courtesy of Geo. W. Blabon Co. 



































BETTER HOMES—BETTER BUSINESS 


T A meeting held last month of the board of 

governors of the Upholstery Association 
of America, the activities of the National 
Association of Decorative Arts and Industries 
were discussed, and a resolution unanimously 
adopted, urging all members to aid the National 
Association by explaining its purpose to buyers 
and dealers whenever and wherever they meet 
them. 

Apart from the sociological and art influ- 
ences, the board of governors of the Upholstery 
Association perceive in the work of the National 
Association a great sales movement, for if the 
public is aroused to a greater interest in the home, 
it will make not only for better furnishings, but 
for greater pride in the home and larger sales. 

Just as business 
firms open sales 
agencies, so this as- 
sociation, in order 
to stimulate local in- 
terest in the better- 
ment of the home, is 
opening chapters 
made up of retailers, 
decorators and dealers in carpets, upholstery 
goods, furniture, lighting fixtures, rictures, etc., 
in all of the larger towns and cities in the United 
States, and with this business element will be co- 
ordinated the work of the local museums, school 
boards, libraries and women’s clubs. 

Already in the larger cities there are various 
museums, art societies, architectural associations 
and schools much interested in the subject, and 
many exhibitions are given annually, and manu- 
facturers and wholesalers are insistently called 
upon to help by sending samples. 

The National Association proposes to har- 
ness all these energies so that dealers in-a town 
shall not be operating from one standpoint and 
the libraries, schools and women’s clubs op-ratin 






wisely. 
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Prior to the war, America spent one 
billion dollars annually for the interior 
furnishings of homes. This Associa- 
tion aims to assist the public 
to spend this appropriation 


independently, but by getting them all together 
in one local chapter they can carry out a program 
that is worth while, and the wholesalers and 
manufacturers be able to meet the calls made up- 
on them through one national clearing house, 
which can handle exhibitions or lectures effi- 
ciently and systematically. 

These chapters will be supported very 
strongly by the women’s clubs, for the subject of 
better homes appeals to all women. 

The city governments would join the move- 
ment on the theory that better homes make for 
better citizenship. 

Any local chapter, made up of the business 
men of a city, could very easily secure the co- 
cperation of the newspapers and have a page a 
week devoted to the 
stimulation of better 
home furnishings. 

Boards of edu- 
cation will be inter- 
ested. There is no 
reason why the pub- 
lic schools should 
teach manual train- 
ing, domestic science, kitchen hygiene and cook- 
ing and give no consideration to the study of art 
in the home. When the children of the country 
will have interior decoration as part of their high 
school curriculum, the parents will take a greater 
interest in the subject. 

Although educational to a large degree and 
supported by the best elements in the arts and 
trades, the movement reduced to its last analysis 
is a sales-promotion propaganda; for wherever a 
greater interest is aroused in anything, a greater 
demand exists. It is particularly this phase of 
the work of the National Association that appeals 
to the Upholstery Association of America.as of 
practical value to the salesmen. 

In order that one may answer some of the 





questions which arise regarding the formation of 
such chapters, we would tell how a local chapter 
was organized in Rochester, N. Y. 

In the first place a letter was sent out by 
Royal B. Farnum, director of the Rochester 
School of Applied Art, asking dealers, decorators 
and members of associations interested in the 
subject of stimulating a pub.ic demand for better 
home furnishings, to meet and discuss the subjec.. 

At this meeting, the supervisor of art in the 
public schools, the director of the Memorial Art 
Gallery, the secretary of the chamber of com- 
merce, Joseph Simon, president of J. W. Gillis 
Co.; Elbert Scramtom, of the Hayden Co., deco- 
rators, and Mrs. K. Purdy, of the Sibley, Lindsay 
& Curr Co., were present as speakers. 

The result of this conference was the organ- 
ization of Rochester’s home furnishing industry. 

Mr. Simon’s remarks represented the atti- 
tude of the others: 

“The greater interest to be stimulated in 
home’ furnishings unquestionably tends to the 
betterment of the community. 

“This must be brought about through the 
public schools, art museums, women’s clubs and 
other societies. Such concerted movements would 
in turn bring greater benefits to every community 
through increased business among manufacturers 
in those industries producing articles and objects 
of home decoration. 

“Let Rochester be the first to boost this 
propaganda and to start the ball rolling by show- 
ing other cities that we are on the job. 

“The various interests here represented 
should identify themselves with the project and 
take the lead. Let us earnestly endeavor to be 
one of the leading communities to foster, to en- 
courage and to resolve for better homes.” 

Following the speakine the assembly au- 
thorized the appointment of three committees— 
a finance committee, an exhibition committee and 
an educational committee. 





CHAIR DESIGNED TO LESSEN FATIGUE. 
ESIGNERS of chairs will view with con- 
siderable astonishment the type of chair 

illustrated herewith, which is offered by Frank 

B. Gilbreth. of the Society of Industrial Engi- 

neers, as embodying the correct type of chair for 

prevention and reduction of fatigue. This chair 
is designed for workers whose duties are per- 
formed while in a sitting posture. 

Incorrectly designed factory chairs and 
faulty sitting posture of workers are frequently 





contributory causes of physical ailments, such as 
weak lungs, spinal curvature, constipation, hemor- 


rhoids, and various pelvic disorders. They are 
also responsible for unnecessary fatigue. 

While this particular type of chair is not a 
commercial product, there are on the market a 
number of chairs in which several of the prin- 
ciples of this chair are carried out. 

The seat of this chair has a high front and 
is curved so as to fit, as nearly as possible, the 
under side of the thighs. The raised front helps 
to keep the body well back in the seat and in an 
upright position. It keeps the pelvis as close to 


' the back of the chair as possible, prevents sliding 


forward, and distributes the weight of the body 
between the thighs and the seat. The rounded 
front edge of the chair seat prevents pressure on 
nerves and blood vessels. 

The back is simply a slightly curved bar set 
between the back posts at a height to fit into the 
small of the back. This bar can be raised or 
lowered. The space below it is left open to per- 
mit the worker to sit well back in the chair. The 
angle of the back posts can be adjusted as may be 
desired for various kinds of work. 

A foot-rest should be provided unless the 
chair is of such a height that the worker’s feet 
may be firmly planted on the floor. They should 
never be allowed to dangle. The foot-rest shown 
in the illustration supports the feet solidly and 
comfortably at all points. There is no tendency 
for them to slide down the slope and thus call for 
an effort to keep them in place. This type of 
foot-rest permits frequent change of position of 
the feet, and thereby adds to the comfort and 
lessens the fatigue of the worker. The curve of 
the foot-rest is an arc of a circle, the center of 
which is the knee. , 
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FIRST ANNUAL DINNER OF DECO- 
RATORS’ SOCIETY. 
N JUNE 27, 1917, a small body of men met 
at the Aldine Club to consider the advisa- 
bility of organizing a Decorators’ Association. 
Among those who were represented in person or 
by letter were: L. Alavoine & Co., Wm. Baum- 
garten & Co., J. R. ‘Bremner & Co., Henry J. 
Davison, Chamberlin Dodds, Duncan Fraser, 
Hampton Shops, Herter Looms, Herts Bros. Co., 
John H. Hutaf, John J. Morrow, George W. 
Richardson & Son, W. & J. Sloane, C. Victor 
Twiss Co., Tiffany Studios, and Clarence Why- 
brow. 

On November 30, 1917, an organization 
meeting was held at the Yale Club, John Soane 
presiding, and the following firms constituted the 
charter members of the new association: L. Ala- 
voine & Co., Wm. Baumgarten & Co., J. R. Brem- 
ner & Co., Henry J. Davison, Chamberlin Dodds, 
Duncan Fraser, Franklin P. Durvea & Co., P. W. 
French & Co., Herter Looms, Herts Bros. Co., 
Theodore Hofstatter & Co., H. F. Huber & Co., 
A. Lowenbein’s Sons, Neuman & Co., George W. 
Richardson & Son, W. & J. Sloane, Tiffany Stu- 
dios, C. Victor Twiss Co., and Waters & Crown- 
inshield. 

On January 14, 1918, the final organization 


was perfected, and following is a list of the mem- 
bers: 

L. Alavoine & Co., Wm. Baumgarten & Co., 
J. R. Bremner & Co., Carlhian & Co., Charles, of 
London; Cowtan & Co., Henry J. Davison, Inc., 
Chamberlin Dodds, H. F. Dawson, F. N. Dowl- 
ing, Franklin P. Duryea & Co., Emil Feffercorn, 
Duncan Fraser, Inc., P. W. French & Co., Hamp- 
ton Shops, Herter Looms, Herts Bros. Co., D. S. 
Hess & Co., Theo. Hofstatter & Co., H. F. Huber 
& Co., John H. Hutaf, Irving & Casson, Jansen, 
Inc., A. Kimbel & Son., Inc., Leed, Inc., Lenygon 
& Morant, A. Lowenbein’s Sons, Jos. P. McHugh 
& Son, Horace Moran, John J. Morrow, Victor 
J. Petry, George P. Reinhard, Frederick Rose & 
Co., G. W. Richardson & Son, Schmitt Bros., F. 
O. Schuller, W. & J. Sloane, J. Greenleaf Sykes, 
Tiffany Studios, C. Victor Twiss Co., Warwick 
House, Ltd., Waters & Crowninshield, Clarence 
Whybrow, White, Allom & Co. 

This is the history of the development of the 
Society of Interior Decorators of New York City, 
which held its first annual dinner at the Univer- 
sity Club, April 21, 1920. The affair was a 
decided success. Mr. Richardson made an ad- 
mirable presiding officer and toastmaster, and the 
speakers were Lloyd Warren, Royal Cortissoz, 
Frank Crowninshield, George S. Chappell and 
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Emile Baumgarten. They were well received and 
added materially to the enjoyment of the evening. 

The dinner committee consisted of Paul 
Baumgarten, Franklin P. Duryea, Edouard Fer- 
mon, Louis Kilmarx, Horace Moran, John J. 
Morrow, Theodore Schumacher, G. Safford 
Waters, and John Sloane, chairman. 

At the speakers’ table were Michael S. Phe- 
lan, Leon S. Fox, Robert W. De Forest, Edward 
Robinson, C. R. Clifford, Bert Fenner, Howard 
Greenley, Harry Wearne, Henry Burn, Embury 
Palmer, Walter Scott Perry and Ronald Taylor. 

Besides the members of the association, we 
noted the presence of a number of wholesalers: 
Sidney Blumenthal, F. W. Budd, George A. Bo- 
mann, Giles Whiting, Leopold Plant, C. W. Che- 
ney, Benjamin Duveen, Salo J. Stroheim, William 
Sloane, F. W. Purdy and Edward Nahon. 





BIG SALE OF AEROPLANE LINENS. 

N INTERESTING experience recently of 

the A. T. Lewis & Son Dry Goods Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., shows what a little nerve can accom- 
plish. 

When the armistice was signed and it was 
heard that the Hunter Mfg. Co. had taken over 
something like $41,000,000 worth of aeroplane 
linen, the property of the English government, 
Mr. Brehm, the upholstery buyer, figured it out 
that Denver ought to be good for 15,000 yards. 

Mr. Lewis quite agreed with him, but the 
managers of the other departments, which were 
expected to help in the consumption of this 
amount, were very skeptical. Fifteen thousand 
yards was a lot of material to consume, but a 
campaign was laid out to advertise it generously, 
and it was thought that within a week, with the 
co-operation of all hands, the 15,000 yards could 
be taken care of. 

Mr. Brehm had some window signs made, 
announcing the sale to start on a Tuesday morn- 
ing. He had the material made up in rompers, 
girls’ gowns, draperies, and in other ways, and 
Tuesday morning the sale started. 

Inside of two hours every yard was gone. 

And inasmuch as their advertisements had 
guaranteed deliveries until Thursday, they tele- 
graphed New York immediately for 4,000 yards 
more. Before night, they increased the order to 
10,000. Before Thursday they had ordered an- 
other 15,000 yards, and by the end of the week 
44,000 yards more, making a total of 84,000 
yards. 





REDECORATED DEPARTMENT AT ROB- 
ERT KEITH FURNITURE CO. 

EPORTS from several sources indicate that 

the newly renovated and redecorated drapery 
and contract department of the Robert Keith 
Furniture Co., Kansas City, Mo., is one of the 
finest departments of this sort in the country. 
The entire top floor of a large corner building is 
devoted to this department. The light, which 
comes in from all sides and from the roof, makes 
possible a remarkable display of the enormous 
collection of decorative fabrics. | 

One-half of this floor is divided off from the 
main showroom, and is constructed so that com- 
plete houses may be erected and furnished to dis- 
play stock. In the center of the main showroom 
there is a space about fifty feet square set off for 
glass cases, in which are shown such articles as 
extremely fine tapestries, rare laces for curtains, 
expensively embroidered table-covers, etc. 

Halbert White is in charge of the depart- 
ment, and due to his. skill is the extremely con- 
venient arrangement. One idea of his which was 
carried out successfully was the disposal of the 
stock other than the samples on display. Al! stock 
is concealed along the wall in handsome cabinets, 
finished in an attractive shade of gray. 

Those who have seen it say that the atmos- 
phere of this department is such as must influence 
every buyer. One feels upon entering the large 
showroom that here can be obtained the best of 
drapery and decorative materials of all grades 
and prices. The firm are reported to be doing a 
fine contract business. 





TO OCCUPY LARGER QUARTERS. 

HE London Interior Decorating Co. re- 

moved on May 1 to the Windsor Arcade, 569 
Fifth Avenue, New York. In this new location 
this company will have a reception room, show- 
rooms and workrooms occupying a total space 
nearly double its former quarters. This company 
started in business in February, 1918, and its 
growth has been remarkable. 

L. H. Hardy, president of the London In- 
terior Decorating Co., is sailing about the middle 
of June for England. The purpose of his trip is 
to purchase fabrics and antiques. While abroad 
he will also visit France, Belgium and Switzer- 
land. He expects to return to New York early in 
October. Mr. Hardy’s son is already in London, 
having sailed in March. He will return in 
October with his father. 
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DRAPERY OF CRETONNE AND PLEATED SILK 


In the Spring display of Bamberger’s, Newark. 











| A RECONSTRUCTION TREATMENT IN A NEW YORK APARTMENT 


In this treatment, Herbert R. Stone, the decorator, had a dividing wall removed, throwing the two rooms into one. 

















TIME THE SUPREME 


UR English contemporary, The Cabinet 
Maker, of London, makes a very sharp 
criticism of the Ideal Home Exhibition re- 
cently held at Olympia, the point criticised being 
the fact that the home as shown was “ideal” only 
for those with princely incomes. 

The criticism states : “The exhibitors seemed 
to assume that the visitors were all people of 
considerable wealth looking for panelled interiors, 
costly tapestries and expensive hangings. The 
ideal home, after all, is one which can be pro- 
duced at such a price that it may be bought, 
rented, or at any rate lived in, and not merely 
looked at for a brief hour in a public exhibition.” 

We cannot but agree with the conclusion of 
our contemporary 
that the ideal home 





to be ideal must be 
a livable home. 

The trouble with 
most exhibitions of 
interior furnishings 
and with some de- 
partmental store dis- 
plays is that the 
arrangements con- 
stitute merely a dis- 
play of things con- 








ICONOCLAST 


ence must be always subservient to the considera- 
tion of that which is correct and practical. 
Furthermore, if the profession of interior decora- 
tion is ever to attain a standing equal to that of 
engineering, medicine, law, or music, it will have 
to be purged of amateur efforts which are put 
forward as authoritative. We may not have, as 
yet, college graduates in interior decoration, men 
and women who have in a four years’ college 
course become thoroughly grounded in the his- 
tory, the principles and the application of interior 
furnishings, but there are scores of men who, in a 
lifetime study of the subject of interior decora- 
tion, have learned the fundamentals of correct 
construction, of proper assembling, and of proper 
style. These three 
considerations are 
paramount and in 
their application 
there is small room 
for questions either 
of preference or 
taste. 

The theory that 
decorators are born 
and not made is a 
very much over- 








venient to procure, 
arranged as well as 
space and time per- 
mit, but obviously a “display” and not the real 
thing. 

We have observed scores of such displays 
which, though faultless in the main, contained 
some inaccuracy of style or arrangement that de- 
tracted from the completeness of the ensemble as 
an educational feature. 

There are, of course, differences of taste and 
of preference in the matter of home furnishings, 
but the thing that is put forward as an example 
should be as faultless as it is possible for human 
ingenuity to put together, and to accomplish this 
high standard questions of expense and conveni- 


Homes are to be “lived” 
one’s 
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in, not places to exhibit to 
friends. 


worked theory. Na- 
tive taste or natural 
taste has about as 
much place in the 
profession of interior decoration as an ear for 
music has in the playing of a musical instrument. 
An ear for music equips a person to catch the 
jingle of a popular tune, to record it and repro- 
duce it in a sort of way, but to the practical mu- 
sician the rendition of a piece of music by an 
amateur that plays by ear is full of glaring faults. 
Expertness in music comes only through unre- 
mitting practice of known rules which have been 
developed through generations of experiment and 
elimination. In the decorative profession the 
same rules apply. There are all too many who 
have got merely the “jingle,” and in their self- 











sufficiency are blindly leading those who trust 
them into all kinds of extravagant theories and 
into producing caricatures of “taste” which 
satisfy no one but their authors. 

Natural taste is a good foundation on which 
to build a superstructure of education, practice 
and experience. It does not represent “authority” 
and never can. 

* The man who can look back in this business 
for a period of fifty years can recall many fads 
and fancies which have flourished for a season 
and been speedily forgotten. He can recall the 
days of Eastlake, with their multiplicity of turned 
ornaments, imitations of foliage produced with 
the veining tool, and a super-abundance of ogee 
moldings. Then the spindle era in combination 
with fret-sawing, followed by the elephantine 
styles which characterized our first attempts to 
reproduce mission types. 

In pictorial art we have run the gamut from 
the varnished chromo of thirty years ago through 
the various developments of cubism, futurism, 
vorticism and other weird and uncanny imagin- 
ings in picture and furniture form, all of which 
have practically disappeared, together with a host 
of other forms of so-called decoration, equally 
“new” and equally bad. 

These vagaries of art were thrown to the sur- 
face by the seething turmoil of a vast army of 
workers and thinkers who forever seek to do 
something new and different. These products 
perish literally from lack of appreciation, just as 
some of our newest fads of to-day will also 
perish, but throughout all periods there will re- 
main certain tangible products that have been 
preserved because of sheer merit. 

When the authorities of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, of London, adopted as one of 
the rules of the institution, that no object should 
be acquired by the authorities “unless it was made 
more than half a century ago,” they brought into 
play a principle that would practically insure a 
wise selection of things to be acquired. 

Above and beyond the preferences of indi- 
viduals, this clause makes certain that the things 
to be installed as museum examples must at least 
have stood the test of fifty years’ observation. No 
room here for the promotion of some new school 
of design, nor for the propagation of some new 
fancy, but a cold, hard determination to select 
those things which by natural preference have 
been preserved by their owners through the 
period of an ordinary lifetime. 

Museum displays, like temporary exhibi- 








tions, are nothing if not educational, and after 
“the shouting and the tumult die,” an unsympa- 
thetic generation will wonder at the folly of its 
ancestors, 

This clause in the constitution of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum might seem to deny to 
contemporary work the measure of importance 
that future years may accord, but it at least 
makes sure that mere difference shall not be con- 
sidered a synonym for merit, and museum ex- 
hibits be something more than a show-window 
display of current products. 





N. R. WILKES TALKS TO STUDENTS. 

AX’ AUDIENCE of over three hundred as- 

sembled in the lecture room of the New 
York School of Applied Textile Art on the eve- 
ning of Tuesday, April 20, to hear a talk on cot- 
ton growing, spinning and weaving, and cretonne 
printing and finishing, by N. R. Wilkes, of Titus 
Blatter & Co. 

The occasion was the regular monthly edu- 
cational program of the Upholstery Association 
of America, and it was given in the school in 
order that the textile students might have the op- 
portunity of attending. Probably one half of 
those in attendance were from the student body, 
while the balance was made up of members of the 
Upholstery Association and their friends. 

The growing, spinning and weaving of cot- 
ton was illustrated by moving-picture films, which 
had been made at the mills of the Amoskeag Mfg. 
Co., while Mr. Wilkes’ remarks on cretonne were 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

During the evening a wireless message was 
read containing greetings and expressions of in- 
terest in the meeting, the message having been 
sent jointly by S. S. Anhalt and George Mc- 
Geachin, who were on board ship en route for 
Europe. 





PRINTING THE NEWSPAPER ON WALL- 
PAPER. 

HE scarcity of paper has hit the publishers 

so hard that, faced with suspension, the 
Hammond Vindicator, of Louisiana, announces 
that it has contracted for a supply of wall- 
paper upon which to print the forthcoming issues. 

This takes us back to the days of the Civil 
War. We have before us a copy of the Vicksburg 
Citizen printed on one side of a sheet of wall- 
paper. Copies of this paper have been preserved 
as curiosities, but the situation, bad as it was in 
July, 1863, is nearly as bad to-day. 
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Textile pattern, adapted 
from Toile de Jouy. 


{llustrations of student work: at the New 


SUMMER SESSION OF SCHOOL OF ART. 
HE announcement of the Summer session at 
the New York School of Fine and Applied 

Art includes a.list of the faculty—the names of 

thirty instructors and assistants. This tells, per- 

haps, more forcibly of the school’s efficiency than 
anything we can say. 
Frank Alvah Parsons is president of the 
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Lamp-shades in shape, size and color for given base. 


organization, and William M. Odom, director of 
the department of architecture and interior deco- 
ration. 

The school can be heartily recommended for 
its conscientious work. 





NEW WALL-PAPER SELLING PLAN. 
N THE decorative trade it is a common prac- 
tice to use a display of cretonnes and other 
window draperies to promote the sale of wall- 
paper and vice versa, but in our experience we 
know of but one concern which has been clever 
enough to combine wall-paper and rugs as a sell- 
ing combination. The New Wall-Paper Co., of 
Scranton, Pa., realizing that the floor-covering 
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Original designs 
printed linen. 
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Original design for box 
paper. 


for chintz and 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. 


and wall-coverings more often clash than do even 
the wall-covering and window draperies, have pu: 
in with their stock of wall-paper a line of rugs 
suitable to harmonize with their different pat- 
terns. They report that they have found this 
method of selling an unqualified success, both for 
wall-paper and rugs. 





NEW FIRM DESIRES CATALOGS. 

ARRY I. STERLING has engaged in the 

decorating and furnishing business in Provi- 
dence, R. I., under the name of the Sterling 
Drapery and Furniture Shop. Mr. Sterling had 
his schooling with such firms in New York as H. 
A. Boughton, A. Kimbell & Sons, W. & J. Sloane, 
Newman Co., and Herts Bros., and was buyer of 
furniture and draperies for over four years for 
Tilden Thurber & Co., Providence, covering in 
all an experience of about twenty-two years. 

He will carry furniture, lamps, shade mate- 
rials and gift furniture, and will undertake fine 
decorative work. Firms who publish catalogs of 
interest to this trade are advised to communicate 
with Mr. Sterling, as he is anxious to obtain such 
information as he may from current catalogs. 

















Sitting-room arrangement for chimney-piece. 




















Genoese velours. 


GLOSSARY OF 


Glazed chintz. 


UPHOLSTERY TEATILES 


The Glossary of Upholstery Textiles Presented Herewith Is Republished by Special Request 

of the New York School of Applied Textile Art. We Have Not Attempted to Include All of the 

Names of Fabrics Offered to the Upholstery Trade, Because There Are Many Similar Fabrics 

Offered Under Different Trade Names. Our Object Is Principally to Show the Genera! Types 
in Such a Way That They May Be Examined for Classifying According to Weave. 


GauzE—There are several fabrics of a very 
light, transparent texture that being too light for 
any other classification are called gauze. They 
are, as a rule, composed of a very fine warp and 
a slightly coarser weft. 

GENOESE VELOouRs or Frizé Velours—A pile 
fabric woven in conjunction with a plain back- 
ground and a ribbed or uncut pile, creating a fab- 
ric that is distinguished from any other form of 
velvet or velours. Characteristics are clearly 
shown in the illustration. 

GLazep Cu1ntz—A fine cotton cambric-like 
fabric printed in the ordinary way of chintz 
printing, afterwards starched and calendered in 
such a way as to impart a high gloss to one sur- 





Grenadine. 


face. The starching and finishing do not make 
the fabric washable as washing will dissolve the 
starch. The glazing makes them less liab'e to soil 
from surface dust and gives them a brilliant 
transparency. 

GRENADINE—An open-work, gauze-like fab- 
ric of silk or wool. Extremely thin and trans- 
parent. 

GoBELIN—A hand-woven tapestry which 
takes its name from Jean Gobelin, a French dyer, 
who took up tapestry weaving in Paris during the 
Fifteenth Century. The name properly repre- 
sents the hand-woven tapestry used for furniture, 
wall-panels, or floor-coverings ; usually wool weft 
and wool warp. Tapestries woven at the Gobelin 





Gobelin. 

















Haircloth. 


atelier, Paris, a government institution, are not 
sold commercially, but are distributed by the 
government authorities as gifts. 

GoBELIN (Commercial)—A common name 
for a machine-woven tapestry somewhat re- 
sembling the texture of hand-made Gobelin tap- 
estry. The pattern is formed by colored warps 
being brought to the surface in figures on a plain 
rep-like ground. The ground is varied in differ- 
ent parts of the pattern by allowinz the plain 
warp threads to cross two filling threads in places, 
in other places only one, a variation that is shown 
in the illustration. 

HarrcLotH—A fabric composed of cotton 
warps and filling threads of horsehair, so inter- 
woven that the filling threads bend over th> warps 
and form the wearing surface. This fabric was 
formerly made only in black, generally plain, but 
is at present made in several colors in addition 
to the plain, and in a number of intricate diaper 
patterns similar to the one herewith illustrated. 

INTERLINING—Literally a cotton flannel 
showing a hairy surface on face and back; com- 








Kashgar. 














Interlining. 


posed of cotton warps and wefts, the latter being 
about twice the weight of the former. 

KasHGAR—A coarse jacquard tapestry in 
Oriental patterns produced by the manipulation 
of colored warps in conjunction with a heavy 
rough yarn weft filler and a weft binding thread. 
Not reversible. 

Kent S1tk—A silk-faced fabric having a 
moiréd rep ground on which a satin-like damask 
figure is formed by allowing the silk warp threads 
to float under jacquard control. 

(To be continued.) 





CAPITAL INCREASE AUTHORIZED. 

T A meeting of the stockholders of Geo. 

Brooks & Son Co., Philadelphia, held last 
month, a resolution was passed and application 
made to amend the certificate of incorporation as 
follows: 

The company is authorized to issue capital 
stock to the extent of $1,000,000, divided into 
10,000 shares of the par value of $100 each, all 
of said stock to be known as common stock. 














LITTLE LECTURES ON THE -PERIOMS 


Completing the Idea, Outlined in the August “UpuHo.sterer,” of Sales Tickets 
for Manufacturers and Retailers, Carrying on Their Backs Data of the Differeni 


Periods in Fabrics and Furniture. 








A B C 
ECCLESIASTIC. 
pager Angee ORIENTAL. Out of the Greek developed the Ro- 


Ecyptian, 4000 B.C.-324 B.C. 
Egypt finally Greek Kingdom and 
beginning the Christian era, be 
came Roman province until Mo- 
hammedan invasion 640 A.D. 

AssyRIan, 2286 B.C.-100 B.C. 

BaBytonian, 608 B.C.-538 B.C. 
Ancient Babylonia goes back to 
4000 B.C. abylonia of the arts 
was of the later period. 

Persian, 558 B.C.-641 A.D. 
Suctent Persia goes back to 4000 


Greex, 2000 B.C.-168 A.D. 
When it became part of the Ro- 
man Empire. 

Roman, 453 B.C.-455 A.D. 
Etruscans subjugated by Romans, 
353 BC. 

Pompeiian, 100 B.C.-79 A.D. 
Development of Roman and 
Greek arts. Pompeii destroyed 
79 A.D. 








The terms, Mohammedan and Islam 
relate to the followers of Ma- 
homet. The countries of the 
Mediterranean adopted “Moham- 
medan art through the invasion of 
the Arabians (Saracens) in the 
VI Century. 

In Spain, the Moorish period, 
known as Alhambraic, 1200-1300. 
(Moresque an adjective term.) 

Byzantine Orienta] period from 550 
to 800. 

Arabian Caliphate, 641-1029. 
(Arabesque an adjective term.) 
Through the XIV, XV and XVI 
Centuries, Mohammedan art, in- 
cluding Turkish and Persian, 

wielded great influence. 








man; out of the Roman, Pom- 
peiian. ; 

Byzantine, 328-1005, sometimes 
called Early Christian, eastern 
development of Roman. 

Romanesque, 700-1100, style affected 
by Roman and Christian art at 
which point Gothic styles were de- 
caeeel | under Oriental influence. 

Gothic derived from Goth, a barbaric 
people of the Roman Empire dur- 
ing the III and IV Centuries. 

French .Gothic, 1100-1515. 

English Gothic, 1189-1300. 

te Gothic called Tudor, Eng- 
lish Romanesque called Norman.) 

Italian Gothic, 1250-1400. 

Spanish Gothic, 1250-1500. 

At the close of the Gothic, the early 
Classic influence had disappeared; 
revived about 1500 under the term 
Renaissance, the corrupt expres- 
sion of which was called Baroque. 











D E F 
CHINESE-INDIA. 
Postagenge a apenet ventions 
[VE Contary styles wore ADAM, R. & J. 


strongly influenced. 
1600 English East India Co. estab- 
lished. 
1602 Dutch East India Co. estab- 
lished. 
1604 French East India Co. estab- 
lished. 
1702 England encouraged Chinese 
style. 
1725 Louis XV encouraged Chinese 
relations. 
England: Jacobean, Elizabethan and 
Gueen Anne were influenced by 
st India art 
France: Louis XIII and XIV influ- 
enced by East India art. 
England: Queen Anne, Early Geor- 
gian, Middle Georgian and Colo- 
nial down to 1780, influenced by 
Chinese art. 
France: Louis XV and Louis XVI 
influenced by Chinese art. 
American Colonies followed the ten- 
dencies of England and France. 








XVII CENTURY 


James I (Jacobean), 1603-1649. 
1603-1625. James I (founder Stu- 
art period, beginning of American 
settlement.) 

Charles I, 1625-1649. 

Cromwellian, 1653-1659. 

Charles II, 1660-1685. 

James II, 1685-1689. 

William and Mary, 1689-1702. 

Close of Italian Renaissance, 1643. 

Close of French Renaissance, 1643. 

Louis XIII, 1610-1643. 

Louis XIV, 1643-1714. 








England, XVIII Century, 
George III, Late Georgian, 
Contemporaries : 


SHERATON 
HEPPLEW HITE 
WEDGWOOD 


Pompeian Classic Influence, 
1765-1790. 


Similar to Late Louis XVI. 
Directoire, and Late American 
Colonial. 
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LOUIS XIV, 1643-1714 


Departure from Renaissance 
with interpolated Arabian and 
Moresque style, age of walnut, 
Contemporaries : 

QUEEN ANNE 

CHARLES II 

JAMES II 

WILLIAM AND MARY 
In England during this period 
Dutch and East India imports 
strongly influenced the styles. 








XVI CENTURY, 1500-1599 
French, English, Spanish, 
Flemish and late Italian. 

Late Renaissance Period show- 
ing frequently Persian influ- 
ence. 
Age of Oak. 
Portuguese opened East India 
trade. 
English contemporaries : 
HENRY VIII 
ELIZABETH 
French contemporaries : 
LOUIS XII 
FRANCIS I 
HENRY II 
FRANCIS II 
CHARLES IX 
HENRY III 
HENRY IV 








LATE XVIII CENTURY. 


Late Georgian, 1760-1820, the age 
of Chippendale, Sheraton, Adam 
and Hepplewhite. 

Following the Louis XVI period, 
was the Revolution, 1793-1795. 

Directoire, 1795-1799. 

Consulate, 1799-1804. 

Empire, Napoleonic, 1804-1814. 
French art simplified by the 
adoption of Roman and Pompeiian 
details. 

(Beidermeir, a term of reproach 
for bad Empire.) 

Colonial—the term applied broadly 
to the American colonies. 

Late Colonial—last quarter in 
XVIII Century, up to 1820. 





J 


K 





REGENCY, 1715-1723 


(Transition period between 
Louis XIV and Louis XV 


LOUIS XV, 1723-1774 


(Rococo influence first half of 
Louis XV period.) 


RENAISSANCE, 1400-1600 
Revival of Classic Arts, influenced 
by Orientalism. 
FLORENTINE 
: MILANESE 
Italian, 1400-1600 VENETIAN 
ROMAN 
[LOUIS XII, 1498-1515 
FRANCIS 1, 1515-1547 
(beginning of Gobelin 
manufacture, 1529) 
French, J HENRI 11, 1549-1559 
1502-1643: | FRANCIS 11, 1559-1560 


Chinese influence later. 
English contemporaries : 


GEORGE I, 1714-1727 
GEORGE 11, 1727-1760 





Chippendale was at his best at 








CHARLES Ix, 1560-1574 
HENRI 111, 1574-1589 
HENR] Iv, 1589-1610 

LOUIS XIII, 1610-1643 





English 1509 | Eowan viiI, 1509-1547 


1547-1649 | rary, 1553-1558 
(Elizabethan and Jacobean are re- 


garded as part of the Renaissance 
period.) 


ELIZABETHAN, 1558-1603 


EDWARD VI, 1547-1553 








LOUIS XVI, 1774-1792 
Development of Louis XV in- 
fluenced by Pompeian Arts. 
English contemporaries : 


LATE GEORGIAN 
SHERATON 
HEPPLEW HITE 


American Colonial, influenced 





Gis Uma. JAMES 1, 1603-1649 by same French period. 
(Jacobean) 
Influenced by East Indian imports. 
ANALYSIS OF STYLE TYPES 
ADAM (L) GEORGE III NAPOLEONIC (L) 
ALHAMBRAIC (B) GEORGIAN (L)-(D) ORIENTAL (B) 
ARABESQUE (B) GOTHIC (C) PERSIAN (A) 


ARABIAN (B) 
ASSYRIAN (A) 
BABYLONIAN (A) 
BAROQUE (C) 
BEIDERMEIR (L) 
BYZANTINE (B)-(C) 
CHARLES I (E) 
CHARLES II (E) 
CHARLES IX (J) 
CHINESE (D) 
CHIPPENDALE (L)-(1) 
COLONIAL (L)-(K)-(D) 
CONSULATE (L) 
CROMWELL (E) 
DIRECTOIRE (L) 
EAST INDIES (J)-(D) 
EGYPTIAN (A) 
ELIZABETHAN (J)-(D) 
EMPIRE (L) 
FLORENTINE (J) 
FRANCIS I (J) 
FRANCIS II (J) 
GEORGE I (1) 
GEORGE II (I) 
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GREEK (A)-(C) 

HENRI II (J) 

HENRI III (J) 

HENRI IV (J) 

HENRY VIII (J) 

HEPPLEWHITE (L)-(K) 

INDIAN (D) 

ISLAM (B) 

ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
(J)-(E) 

JACOBEAN (D)-(E) 

JAMES I (J)-(E) 

JAMES II (E) 

LATE COLONIAL (L) 

LATE GEORGIAN (K) 

LOUIS XII (J) 

LOUIS XIII (J)-(D)-(E) 

LOUIS XIV (I)-(D)-(E) 

LOUIS XV (1)-(D) 

LOUIS XVI (J)-(D) 

MARY (J) 

MILANESE (J) 

MOHAMMEDAN (A)-(B) 

MOORISH (B) 


POMPEIIAN (K)-(A)-(C) 
PORTUGUESE (D) 
QUEEN ANNE (D) 
REGENCY (1) 
RENAISSANCE (J) 
REVOLUTION (L) 
ROCOCO (1) 
ROMAN (A)-(C) 
ROMANESQUE (C) 
SARACENIC (B) 
SHERATON (L)-(K) 
XIV CENTURY (B) 
XV CENTURY (B) 
XVI CENTURY (B) 
XVII CENTURY (E) 
XVIII CENTURY (L) 
SPANISH (C) 
STUART (E) 
TRANSITION (1) 
TUDOR (C) 
TURKISH (B) 
VENETIAN (J) 
WILLIAM & MARY (E) 














MODERN MERCHANDISING EDUCA- 
TION. 

GREAT deal of very interesting work is be- 

ing done by various stores under the general 
title of a department of education. This work 
varies according to the needs of the individual 
store, but in all cases it has for its object the 
building up of a better and more intelligent per- 
sonnel. 

In the department of education of the Jordan 
Marsh Co., a plan has been worked out whereby 
regular talks on merchandise are given by each 
buyer to the salespeople in his or her department. 
The departments in the store are divided into 
two classes: first, those where the merchandise is 
constantly changing. In such departments the 
buyer must give more frequent talks on the mer- 


chandise. Second, those departments where the - 


merchandise is more stable and the information 
more lim‘ted. In the first case, the buyer gives 
a weekly talk of about twenty minutes during the 
morning. In the second instance the buyer gives 
his talk once in two weeks. The year is divided 
into two semesters. The Fall semester begins in 
September and continues until December, and 
the Spring semester begins in March and ends in 
June. 

Buyers confine themselves to the following 
subjects: 


1. Explanation of merchandise tendencies. 

2. Reasons why our merchandise is pur- 
chased as against competitors’ merchandise. 

3. Explanation of new merchandise. 

4. Manufacture of merchandise. 

5. Market conditions. 

6. Suggestive selling. 

7. Substitution. 


In other words, the buyer sells to his sales- 
people the merchandise that the manufacturer has 
already sold to him. It is absolutely necessary 
for salespeople to have this information about the 
merchandise in order to sell it intelligently to 
customers. The buyer is the only one who knows 
these facts. Therefore salespeople must turn to 
their buyers for this knowledee. 

A “tickler” is sent to each buyer from the de- 
partment of education when his merchandise les- 
son is due. This is a form on which the buyer out- 
lines the main points of his lesson to his people, 
and it is then returned to the department of edu- 
cation, where credit is given the buyer. It is then 
filed for reference. | 


INTERESTING RECORD OF WAR 
ACTIVITIES. 
ARSHALL FIELD & CO. have published 
a very interesting booklet, entitled “The 
Merchant and the New National Spirit,” written 
by Forrest Crissey. The story has been written 
“as a tribute to the merchants of the country for 
their aid in a period of crisis; and to record the 
new and better conception of the merchant’s re- 
sponsibility and his influence in community and 
national life.” 

The book is profusely illustrated with half- 
tone reproductions of posters, show-windows, 
public gatherings, and other war activities in 
which Marshall Field & Co. were very much en- 
gaged during the war, and with a page in memo- 
riam to the twenty-seven fellow workers whose 
lives were sacrificed in the great war. 

The service flag of Marshall Field & Co., 
which hung in the rotunda of the retail store, con- 
tained 1,789 stars, with twenty-seven of them in 
gold for those whose lives were sacrificed. 





THE UNUSUAL IN DECORATION. 

HE Hollenbeck Studios, New York, are ex- 

hibiting a number of over-mantels in their 
galleries. They are executed in various sizes and 
periods and afford an excellent choice to the dis- 
criminating buyer. Mr. Hollenbeck and his asso- 
ciates are experts in this particular line and are 
fully equipped to undertake commissions for the 
execution of practically any type of over-mantel 
desired. 

In addition to specializing in over-mantels, 
the Hollenbeck Studios are engaged frequently to 
redecorate the walls and ceilings of private homes 
where a particular effect is desired that cannot be 
produced by the average wall treatment. Mr. 
Hollenbeck recently spent four months in Wash- 
ington doing over a room in the home of a client 
there. The walls were finished in Fragonard 
panel effect with ceiling to harmonize. Another 
client’s home has an Egyptian room done entirely 
by Mr. Hollenbeck and his associates. 





AUGUSTA STORE PLANS EXTENSION. 
CHNEIDER’S Department Store, Augusta, 
Ga., are planning the erection of a $60,000 
building on property on Broad and Eleventh 
streets, which was acquired several months ago. 
This is the same block in which the present 
Schneider’s store is located. 
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A COMBINATION LIVING-ROOM AND DINING-ROOM 


Treatment by the Herts Bros. Co. See description on page 78. 














Belgium’s gratitude to Holland. 
2—Where the eagle was too late. 
American eagles protecting the Belgian lion. 


See explanatory notes on page 72. 














WAR RECORDS IN BELGIAN LACE CRAFT 


Illustrations courtesy Literary Digest. 











HOW LACE 


FOUGHT 


IN THE WAR 


A “Literary Digest’ Review of Charlotte Kellogg’s Remarkable Book, “The 
Bobbins of Belgium.” 


HE history of the war will be written in 

many mediums; but none of these, per- 
haps, can be more unexpected than lace. To 
see the sacred union of the Allies expressed 
in symbols on a lace table-cover, or the gratitude 
of an oppressed people conveyed to their bene- 
factor in filmy threads, will be to feel the war in 
relation to the hands that wrought these products 
of an ancient art. Women, of course, are most 
intimately concerned with this art both as pro- 
‘ducer and consumer, and the story of how the in- 
dustry of lace-making and the art of designing 
was saved for Belgian women during their days 
of oppression may be read in a new volume called 
“The Bobbins of Belgium,” by Charlotte Kellogg. 
In November, 1914, a war emergency organiza- 
tion known as the Brussels lace committee was 
organized, with Mrs. Brand Whitlock as hono- 
rary president. Its business was to save the in- 





dustry of lace-making, and, despite formidable 
obstacles, it was able, by working in conjunction 
with the Commission for Relief in Belgium, to 
secure thread from England, to distribute it to 
distant centers, and gather up and sell the prod- 
uct, wrought also under its protection. Not the 
least of these difficulties was a “Lace Control,” 
early organized by the Germans, which “tried in 
every possible way to win over the Belgian work- 
ers, and to buy up all the lace in the country.” 
They accused the Brussels committee of being “a 
political and patriotic body existing chiefly to de- 
feat the occupying powers and the Flemish activ- 
ists.” The women persisted, however, “and con- 
tinually the precious skeins of thread, with their 
message of ‘Carry on,’ were flung out from Brus- 
sels to the farthermost corners of the land, bind- 
ing all together in a firm and beautiful web of 
hope and confidence.” Aside from the economic 











The Lace Normal School at Bruges. d 4 
Sometimes the number of bobbins employed runs to one thousand. ' Beginners in the school 
earn ten cents a day. 











On the easels are demonstration patterns and bobbins: 





and moral value of the preservation of this in- 
dustry, its claim to live on the score of its civi- 
lizing influence is not to be overlooked: 


Lace is the flower of Belgium; the white blossom 
that springs from the teeming plains of Flanders, from 
the agricultural districts, and from the mournful Cam- 
pine of the North. During the long and solitary Win- 
ters, when work in the fields is impossible, thousands of 
women and girls and little children turn to their lace 
cushions, and dreary rooms are enlivened by the music 
of flying bobbins. If the lace is needlepoint, and lacks 
the accompanying click-clack of the shifting fuseaux, 
it nevertheless gives purpose and value to the otherwise 
almost unsupportable Winter days. However, despite 
the time that must be subtracted for weeding, for 
gathering the all-important potato crop, and for other 
farm duties, Summer, with its bright light and long day, 
is the true lace season; it is only then that some of 
the finest varieties can be executed. Coarser pieces 
must be substituted for the dull, eye-straining days. 

To be sure, some lace-making is still carried on in 
certain cities, but very little. This delicate métier can 
not successfully combat the influences of the social and 
industrial groupings of the larger centers: the living 
wage, the shorter hoiirs, the distractions of cinema and 
café. The cities remain the logical centers for the nor- 
mal and training schools, for assembling, and display, and 
sale; but the age-old patience of the lace-maker is born 
of a certain ignorance and isolation. This does not 
mean that the industry may not persist still on the 
fringes of some of the larger cities, or flourish in near- 
by villages—it does; and in three conspicuous instances, 
until the war, it remained the dominating activity of a 
city. Bruges, Ypres, and Turnhout could truly be called 
“lace cities.” Now there are but two; for Ypres, the 
pearl of Flanders, is gone. 


In her itinerary through the cities back of 
the Front, Mrs. Kellogg speaks of meeting the 
Baron van der Gracht in 1916, who was encour- 
aging the work of as many as 3,500 lace-workers 
in no less than seventeen communes. She writes: 


Monsieur was still visibly moved by what he had 
seen, even after his own four years’ experience. 
“Madame,” he said, “I can not describe my emotion on 
going about in those little, shattered villages just behind 
the lines, where the women have insisted on remaining, 
and where day by day, and year after year, they have 
sat calmly before their cushions making lace while the 
shells burst before and behind them. After such a vic- 
tory as theirs, the lace industry of Belgium must live.” 


In Wyngene she met the burgomaster’s wife, 
an untiringly devoted representative of the com- 
mittee. From her, besides tales of heroism and 
steadfastness, she learned also how human nature 
in cases proved too weak to withstand German 
wile: 


I asked if the Germans had attempted to get her 
workers away from her. “They had their agents here, 
‘as everywhere,” she answered, “and I regret to admit 
that one of their most successful ones was a Belgian 
woman, who had been a facteur, or lace-gatherer for 
larger houses, before the war. When the Germans of- 
fered her large prices, she consented to serve them. If 
she had been sacrificing herself for what she believed 
to be the good of the workers, we might have forgiven 
her, but it was obvious that she was not—she is pretty 
and likes pretty clothes—Voila tout! Along with sev- 
eral other disloyal citizens, she was imprisoned the other 
day, but unfortunately, after only twenty-four hours. 
succeeded in freeing herself. However, the people will 
never forget that she trafficked with the enemy. 


A peep into one of the schools where sixty 
girls are taught shows the long apprenticeship 
necessary and the small wage earned by the 
learners. In the school of the Convent de la 
Charité in Thielt there were sixty girls: 


One rarely finds a girl over eighteen in the schools; 
once she has learned her trade she prefers to work at 
home with the mother and grandmother. Unfortu- 
nately in this, which is considered a “good” school for 
Flanders, I found the longest hours I yet met—that is, 
Summer hours. In Winter, because of the poor light, 
they are shorter. It seems unbelievable, but the sisters 
told me that in Summer the children come at five-thirty 
o'clock and work until eight at night—with only three 
half-hours for recreation—one at eight-thirty o’clock, 
one at twelve, and one at four. A day of thirteen hours 
for growing children, and girls who are maturing! It 
is such cruel conditions as these that the committee have 
done their best to ameliorate. In this case, though the 
hours are still criminal, the wages have been improved. 

However, “improved wages” leave much still to 
be fought for. I talked with a girl of twelve in the 
front row, an apprentice, and found that she earns be- 
tween forty and fifty centimes a day, or about ten cents 
for her thirteen hours’ labor, which, though it is almost 
double what she could have earned before the war. is 
nevertheless only ten cents per day. The committee 
was able to add the war-time subsidy of 20 per cent. 
to this. Naturally, the learner can not make what is 
called good lace, and, unfortunately, her parents are 
often only too content to have her bring home ten cents 
a day. The older, more exnerienced girls were earning 
from one to two francs a day, or from twenty to forty 
cents—that is, on a Summer’s day, or full day. 


Here is a portrait: 


Stephanie has been making lace for seventy years, 
is intelligent and quick, and her maximum wage is two 
cents an hour, a franc for a day of ten hours, I asked 
about the future—she has thought of that, not without 
anxiety, and is providing at seventy-eight for what she 
calls “old age” bv trying hard to put by two cents a 
week. Madame C. has been kind to her, and gives her 
as much freedom and comfort as she can offer; for 
instance. when Stephanie was ill for three days last 
week, che did not deduct her wages. She would gladly 
double her nav, or triple it. for she realizes there are 
few like Stephanie left. but the Paris firm to whom she 
sells nays so little for her lace that she has never been 
able to offer more than a franc a day. 


Explanation of illustrations on page 70. 


1—Belaium’s gratitude to Holland. 

A needlepoint scarf executed by thirty workers in 
eiaht months, and presented to Queen Wilhelmina in 
aratitude for Holland’s relief work for her afflicted 
neighbor. 

2—Where the eagle was too late. 

Some lace-weavers of Turnhout wove the Belgian 
lion, the Rritish unicorn, the Russian bear, and the 
French cock into a design that is evidently a product of 
the early days of the war. 

3—American eagles protecting the Belgian lion. 


A wedding gift from Mr. Hoover to Mrs. Page 
on which thirty women worked three months. 





Editor's Note: While there may be few concerns 
using Belgian laces for upholstery purposes at the pres- 
ent time, due to their scarcity, they are likely to find 
ready favor when they can be imported in quantity. 
Mr. Ross, of B. Altman & Co.’s upholstery department, 
reports a very good demand for them at present in the 
fine drapery trade. 
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A HANDFUL OF DRAPERY IDEAS 

Sketched by THE UPHOLsTERER artist in the New York showroom of F. A. Foster & Co., Inc. 
i 
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Announcing A Treat for Home-lovers: 
Opening of Dayton’s New 
Homefurnishing Studios 

handsome a scale as in New York or Chicago, hereafter. 


ii Hemefurnishing and decorating will be aisplayed in Minneapolis, at Dayton's, on as 


GAL AXY of eight beatitiful p 





Ives a8 artistic as in the most exclusive homes—will 
contain the choicest Furniture, Rugs and at in natural settings, changing from time to time. 








The whole display. is typical of Dayton’s completeness. of stocks, artistic ‘fesources, and breadtheof service. 
We are equipped to plan and carry out the furnishing anddecorafions of any home. 


1} 
i The formal opening will take place Wednesday. 
aay ° ‘ 
| | Hl Rich in suggestions, and every one possible of reproduction in your home, from Dayton steekg and by 
| | H Dayton artists, studio rooms will soon be the mecca of every home-builder inthe Northwest. 
h | * Each room is a'gem of h hing and di i g art, and alb the material and skill that created them is 
N i 7t your. service, at Dayton's. 
| ‘ 
] * We Believe the people of M lis and the N will welcome this splendid display and service. 
y i \ Scores who have seen the rooms, as one by one they were finished, have been warm and enthusiastic in their 
1 Mi a delight. Art students are already coming, atthough this is the first public- arinouncement: of the 
d ; Stutiios’ opening. 






Public Evening Display--- Thursday 


Thutsday Brewing, the Homefurnishing Studios wilt be 
open tothe public from 7:30 to 9:30 P.M: Entrance by the 
first door on Nicoltet Avenue south of Seventh street (nat the 
corner door). Six elevators will be operated to'the Studios. 
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NEW STOCK AT ARKAY CO. 

ECENT deliveries have brought to the Arkay 

Co. a fairly large stock of plain and striped 
velours and of verdure tapestries. Of the velours 
there are about twenty 50-yard pieces, all of me- 
dium grade. 

The stock of tapestries is seventy-five pieces, 
in three grades. All of the tapestry designs are 
quiet in tone of natural greens and browns, and 
are suitable for the best grade of upholstery work. 
All of this stock is ready for instant delivery, as 
is their fairly complete stock of cretonnes, slip- 
covers and chair springs in all of the various 
sizes. 


NEW TEXTILES AT STERN BROS. 

R. CAMPBELL, of Stern Bros., in a recent 

trip to Europe, was impressed by the strong 
Chinese tendency in the better class damasks and 
brocades from Lyons. The goods that he is show- 
ing reflect very strongly this spirit, which pre- 
vailed in a similar degree during the Louis XV 
period. He has also a wonderful collection of 
French cretonnes in designs that are decidedly 
modern. Old frisé velours from Belgium are also 
being shown in a line which includes,among other 
interesting features, a huge panel, 8 x 12 feet, in 
three parts, representing scenes from the Trojan 
wars. 
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P. P. BREHM. 
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BreHM—P. P. Brehm sailed for Europe on 
April 24 in the interests of his firm, A. T. Lewis 
& Son Dry Goods Co., Denver, Colo. While Mr. 
Brehm specializes as buyer for the upholstery 
and rug departments, he goes abroad as special 
European buyer for eight different departments. 
He will be gone for several months. 

Stmpson—A new man to call upon the job- 
bing trade this season for the Langhorne Wall- 
Paper Co. is William J. Simpson, who was con- 
nected with the Hobbs Wall-Paper Co. for a 
number of years. 

BiuME—Ernest Blume is now in charge of 
the fifth-floor upholstery department of Marshall 
Field & Co.’s Chicago retail store, under Mr. 
Clarke and Mr. Witzleben. D. P. Washburn 
succeeds Mr. Blume in the basement department. 
Mr. Wasburn was previously in charge of the 
basement china and lamp departments. 

Exttiotr—John Elliott, with Alexander 
Jamieson & Co., sailed for Europe, May 8. Mr. 
Elliott goes first to Scotland to meet Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie, of the firm, who is now there, and he will 
afterward visit other centers in connection with 
the firm’s lines of cretonnes. 

ScHELLING—H. F. Schelling, the Swiss 
lace-curtain manufacturer, will sail for Europe 
about May 22, going to Switzerland for the pur- 
pose of getting up his new line of samples for 
next season. 

WiLey—Leo Wiley, who has been in charge 
of the upholstery department for Schuneman & 
Evans, Inc., St. Paul, since the beginning of 1919, 
has resigned to engage in business for himself. 

Max—Abe Max, of Powdrell & Alexander, 
returned from Europe on May 1. 

CarTeR—E. C. Carter Jr. returned on the 
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Leapoldina, May 4, from a brief trip to the Euro- 
pean markets. 

WorMSER—M. E. Wormser returned on the 
steamer Lapland, Saturday, May 1, after a six 
weeks’ trip to the European markets, having 
visited France, Belgium, Switzerland and Eng- 
land. 

ANHALT—S. S. Anhalt, upholstery buyer 
for Gimbel Bros., New York, sailed for Europe 
on April 16 on the Royal George. Mr. Anhalt 
expects to make an extended tour, his plans in- 
cluding France, Germany, Belgium, England and 
Ireland. 

ScuMmitt—Conrad Schmitt, of the Conrad 
Schmitt Studios, Milwaukee, Wis., has returned 
from Europe after an absence of four months, 
during which time he visited the leading art cen- 
ters of France, England, Switzerland, Germany 
and Italy. 

OrseNIGcoO—Eugene J. Orsenigo and Achille 
Orsenigo, of the Orsenigo Co., Inc., are now in 
Europe, where they will visit cities in France, 
Italy, Spain and England. E. J. Orsenigo ex- 
pects to return the latter part of June, while A. 
Orsenigo will remain in Milan indefinitely as resi- 
dent buyer. 

Barris—John J. Barris, formerly buyer for 
Gimbel’s basement upholstery department, is now 
in charge of the upholstery: department of the 
Nassau Carpet Co., New York. 

McGonicLE—A. J. McGonigle has been ap- 
pointed buyer for the basement upholstery de- 
partment of Gimbel Bros., New York, succeeding 
J. J. Barris. Mr. McGonigle received his train- 
ing under J. J. Duffy in the Philadelphia store. 

SHERRILL—Gen. Charles H. Sherrill, well. 
known to every commercial traveler as a god- 
father of the Upholstery Association of America, 
chairman of the Preparedness Parade and adju- 
tant-general under Governor Whitman, is now in 
London, where he read a paper before the Royal 
Society on April 28. General Sherrill is now 
busy revising the proofs of the book which the 
Scribners are publishing, “Our Far-Eastern 
Policy,” taking time now and then to discourage 
a very considerable following who are urging him 
to run for Governor of New York State. 

FecHTMAN—Louis Fechtman Jr. returned 
on the SS. Lapland, May 1, after a six weeks’ 
visit in Europe. 

Everts—F. G. Everts, well known in the 
New York market from former connections as 
an upholstery buyer with important firms, is in 
charge of the drapery department of the Ameri- 





can Furniture Co., Denver, Colo., this department 
recently having been enlarged to four times its 
original size and getting ahead rapidly. Mr. 
Everts is enthusiastic over the prospects for 
business in that neighborhood, and is planning to 
be in the New York market in July. 


MiLLer—B., J. Miller, of Miller Bros., who 
returned from Europe on March 24, was married 
February 4 in Glasgow, Scotland. 

Majyer—C. Majer, designer of textiles, an- 
nounces that he has taken his son, C. T. Majer, 
into partnership. The firm’s name, however, will 
remain the same. Mr. Majer Jr. has also taken 
over his father’s duties as instructor of freehand 
drawing in the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art. 


SnyDER—Charles F. Snyder is devoting his 
entire time now to Brandenstein & Co.’s line of 
Chinese and Japanese mattings and rugs, with 
headquarters at 1133 Broadway. 





ADVERTISING ON WALL-PAPER. 

HE utilization of their stock for advertising 

purposes by a wall-paper concern is well ex- 
emplified by much of the advertising brought out 
by the Star Peerless Wall-Paper Mills. Practi- 
cally all of their communications to dealers and 
to the trade generally, unless the matter in hand 
is such as requires a letter, are sent out printed 
or typewritten on the back of a sample of one of 
their many well-selected, well-designed, and well- 
colored patterns. 





REMOVAL OF JAVAN STUDIOS. 
ECAUSE of the tearing down of their old 
building, the Javan Studios, formerly at 309 
Fifth Avenue, have moved to the Holland House, 
where they will have on display their line of 
batiks for decorative purposes. 





NEW SHIPMENTS OF ANTIQUES. 

ADILLO-PELITTI & CO., New York, have 

just received a shipment of antiques from 
Italy. In the shipment are chairs, tables, hall- 
seats, chests of drawers and many other interest- 
ing pieces. They will be ready for display around 
the first of the month. 


HE United Trimming Co., New York, are 

showing an extensive line of lamp-shade 
trimmings of the finer grades. Particular special- 
ties in the line are silk fringes, tassels, cords and 
moss edging. 


THE OWN YOUR OWN HOME EXPO- 
SITION. 
ROM May 1 to May 8, the second annual 

Own-Your-Own-Home Exposition was held 
in the Grand Central Palace, and gave evidence 
by the large attendance of the great interest 
which the country has in the subject. 

Naturally the building trades were well rep- 
resented, but there were also exhibits of furnish- 
ings which were highly creditable. 

A very creditable suite of rooms was shown 
in a bungalow built by Bloomingdale Bros. 

The Art Craft Wall-Paper Co. and Richard 
E. Thibaut, Inc., also had exhibits. 

Some very good examples of furniture from 
A. H. Notman & Co. were shown as part of the 
furnishings of various booths. 

A very interesting exhibition was made by 
Arthur Todhunter. 





AN INDUSTRIAL ART COUNCIL. 

N APRIL 16, a meeting was held in New 

York, and attended by representatives of 
twenty-four associations, to discuss the possibili- 
ties of organizing all trades and industries into 
an Industrial Art Council, which: will undertake 
to determine: 

(a) The requirements of each industry 
along the lines of design and craftsmanship; (b) 
Best methods of educating designers and crafts- 
men for the industry; (c) Putting such plans into 
immediate action. ; 

The underlying idea of this council is to 
secure resources for education and headquarters 
which would be impossible to acquire through the 
efforts of any one association. 

Among those who spoke at the meeting, en- 
dorsing the idea, were: Dr. James Parton Haney, 
Frank Purdy, Frank Alvah Parsons, F. W. 
Wood and Albert E. Lyons. 


ICOLAS HEMANCE, importer of Au- 

busson hand-made Savonnerie rugs, Aubus- 
son hand-made tapestries, French hand-tufted 
rugs, French chenille and jacquard (Wilton) 
rugs and carpets, has removed from the Bruns- 
wick Building to 17 Madison Avenue, Pullman 
Building, Madison Square, where his line is on 
display. The new telephone number is 6328 
Madison Square. 


HE Perkins Dry Goods Co., Dallas, Tex., 
will, on July 1, occupy a ten-story and base- 


ment building now being erected at a cost of 
$500,000. 
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A PROGRESSIVE WORCESTER STORE. 
HE accompanying illustration of a window 
display of the Denholm & McKay Co., Wor- 

cester, Mass., gives evidence of the fact that the 

firm are catering to a rather high-class trade in 
draperies. 

During the war they built an additional six- 
story building, which doubled their former floor 
space. The appointments and fixtures of the 
store are said to be equal to the best in the coun- 
try. There are about 200 feet of show-windows, 
paneled in ivory-finished background, similar to 
our illustration. 

The upholstery department, presided over by 
E. L. Rafferty, occupies about 6,000 square feet, 
and is one of the best arranged and equipped de- 
partments in the New England territory. It is 
carpeted in a soft neutral green, the walls deco- 
rated in old ivory, and the cabinets and table fix- 
tures are mahogany. 

The lace curtains are displayed in aisle sec- 
tions on low fixtures, the yard goods on tables, 
the furniture coverings on racks, and the drap- 
eries on low fixtures. 

The merchandise in this department con- 
sists of the medium and better grades, indicating 
that while the firm are catering to the better- 
class business, they are not neglecting the me- 
dium grade. 


Window display in store of Denholm & McKay Co., W orcester. 





The department is showing a gratifying in- 
crease in business, the workroom at present hav- 
ing orders a month and a half ahead. 

Frank A. Krimm, who has for the past two 
years been manager of the store, was formerly 
with Filenes’ in Boston. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 

W. C. Beaumont, well known in the North- 
west through his long connection with Meier & 
Frank, at Portland, Ore., is now with Hale Bros., 
San Francisco. 

Charles Darling has returned to the Pacific 
Coast from a business trip to New York, but will 
cover his Northern territory before returning to 
his San Francisco headquarters. 

P. M. Kemp, buyer of draperies and up- 
holstery goods for D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San 
Francisco, is visiting the Eastern markets. The 
firm are now well settled in their new home on 
Mission Street. 

E. H. Belcher, representing Deering, Milli- 
ken & Co., the New England Curtain Co., and 
other concerns, on the Pacific Coast, has left his 
San Francisco headquarters on a trip through the 
territory. Fred Shipler, who formerly shared 


quarters with him in the Board of Trade Build- 
ing, is now acting as the New York representa- 
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tive of the Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Co. of 
this city. 

W. E. Lewis, for several years with the 
Hulse-Bradford Co., San Francisco, has resigned 
his position as traveling salesman and will repre- 
sent Eastern firms in this territory on his own 
account. 

S. A. Davis, representing J. H. Thorp & Son, 
has returned to the Coast from a visit to New 
York, but will cover the Northwest before return- 
ing to the San Francisco office. 

Norman A. Arter, representing E. C. Carter 
& Son, has returned to his San Francisco head- 
quarters from a visit to the factory and has since 
left for the Northwest. W. S. Rintoul has been 
added to the local staff and will be in charge 
while Mr. Arter is making road trips. 

William Blake has resigned his position 
with W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco, and is now 
with Cooper, Coate & Casey. 

George Kline, formerly with the Hulse- 
Bradford Co., San Francisco, is now in the 
drapery department of The White House. 

W. J. Rosenberg, of the W. J. Rosenberg 
Co., New York, was a recent visitor at San Fran- 
cisco, but has since returned home. Paul B. 
Worthington, also of this firm, was a visitor here 
late in April. ) 

The Freeman Art Co., with a studio at 386 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, carrying a line of 
home furnishings, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000 by Emma B. Freeman, 


H. B. Burnett, H. W. Gabel, W. J. Pearce and . 


F. A. Denicke. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Ster- 
ling Furniture Co., 1049 Market Street, - San 
Francisco, will be held on June 2, to act on the 
proposition of increasing the capital stock from 
$200,000 to $1,000,000. W. H. Moore is: secre- 
tary. 

The Curtis Studio, San Francisco, has re- 
moved to 575 Sutter Street. 

John B. Holtzclaw has awarded contracts 
for the erection of a two and three-story studio 
building on Normandie Avenue, Los Angeles. 

The factory and warehouse of the John 
Breuner Co., Sacramento, was destroyed by fire 
on April 19, with a loss estimated at $100,000. 

The Pasadena Furniture Co., of Pasadena, 
is preparing to increase its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $400,000. 

Henry Franzen, for about fifteen years con- 
nected with the firm of Taft & Pennoyer, Oak- 





land, has retired as manager of the drapery de- 
partment and will engage in farming. He has 
been succeeded by Charles P. Davies, well known 


_in that city, and formerly with Breuner’s. 


Bullock’s, Los Angeles, recently celebrated 
the fourteenth anniversary of its opening. Dur- 
ing this period it has expanded five times. 





THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE. 
E SEE to-day many variations of the old 
proverb, “Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention.” Perhaps, as never before, space in 
dwelling apartments must be utilized to the full- 
est possible extent, and as a consequence, inven- 
tion in the matter of room equipment, by means 
of which space serves a double purpose, some- 
times overshadows in interest the artistic quality 
of the decorative treatment. 

On page 69 we show an illustration of a 
room decorated by the Herts Bros. Co. This is 
a combination living-room and dining-room, yet 
in the illustration which we show, there is noth- 
ing but the living-room evidenced in the appear- 
ance of the furniture. In the illustration may be 
observed five wall-panels bearing heraldic de- 
vices. These panels, together with others else- 
where in the room, are doors to concealed closets. 
The opening of each door turns on an electric 
light, and in these closets are glass and china and 
other necessities for the equipment of the dining- 
room. 

In an alcove, which opens into the room 
proper, are two serving tables and cane-seated 
chairs, which, with the refectory table in the 
center of the room, provide seating and table ac- 
commodations for dining purposes. 

The-large sofa at the base of the window is 
not disturbed, and the tapestry-covered arm- 
chairs are not needed except on rare occasions. 

The color scheme of this room is in violet, 
and in remodeling this room the old mantel and 
fireplace were left in their original position. 

The dining-room, on page 79, possesses a 
number of interesting qualities, apart from its 
beauty as a color scheme. The table, which ap- 
pears in the foreground of the illustration, is fin- 
ished in antique ivory enamel with a walnut top. 
The console table is similarly treated, while the 
cabinets, of which there are two, are in antique 
ivory enamel. Above the console table is a hand- 
woven tapestry panel. The chairs are upholstered 
in striped velvet. The color scheme is medium 
blue and taupe. 
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ANTIQUE IVORY ENAMEL COMBINED WITH WALNUT 


An unusual dining-room treatment by the Herts Bros. Co. See description on the opposite page. 

















DECORATION INSPIRED BY A SINGLE PIECE OF FURNITURE 


See text on opposite page. 











A HOME INSPIRED BY AN ANTIQUE 


N INTERESTING home, from the decora- 
tive point of view, at Sea Bright, N. J., 

has been decorated for the owner by John M. 
Davies. Originally it was the Summer home 
of John W. Alexander, the portrait painter. 
When it passed into the hands of the present 
occupants it was greatly enlarged, and it was 
planned to have it completely redecorated from 
cellar to garret. Mr. Davies was called in and 
had already laid out a scheme of decoration when 
the owner asked him to go 
with him to an outhouse to 
examine an old piece of fur- 
niture which he would like 
to have used in the house if 
it were at all suitable. This 
piece of furniture was an 
old secretary, and as soon as 
the decorator saw it he put 
aside his original scheme 
of treating the house and 
adopted another built entire- 


ly around the secretary, 
which is illustrated on this 
page. 


Unfortunately, there 
are no photographs’ existing 
showing the corner of the 
library in which the secre- 
tary is installed, but the illus- 
tration opposite gives an idea 
of another view that is very 
interesting. 

Attention is called to 
the framework of the man- 
telpiece, which is built in to - 
match the construction lines 
of the secretary. 

The furniture in this 
room, with the exception of 
one piece, a divan, which 
does not show in the photo- 
graph, is all antique. The 
chairs in the foreground are Chippendale, re- 
covered with an imported French material made 
expressly for this purpose. The floor-covering is 
an especially made India carpet in a deep rich 
shade of red. The wall-coverings are painted 
tapestries in which the quieter shades of red and 
green are suitably used. The window draperies 
are red Chinese damask. 

Another interesting feature of this room is 
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This secretary served as a basis for the 
decoration of a home. 


the hanging lamp over the table. The top is a 
breadth cut out of a Chinese mandarin’s coat. It 
is an exquisite blue and gold Chinese brocade. 
The fringe is made up of selected Chinese tassels. 

The relief work over the mantel was ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Davies especially for this room, 
and at considerable expense the owner imported 
the five Chinese ornaments which decorate the 
mantel, all perfect examples of the Ming period. 

Another photograph shows the detail of the 
doorway, and illustrates the 
dignity of the Georgian 
structural’ form applied to 
this sort of decoration. 

It is not often that a 
decorator receives the abso- 
lutely free hand given to Mr. 
Davies in this instance, to- 
gether with a single article 
of perfect period furniture 
to give him inspiration for 
his work. An examination 
of the completed house 
shows that he has taken ex- 
cellent advantage of his op- 
portunity. 


N CONNECTION with 
the firm’s sixtieth anni- 
versary, George A. Laubach, 
president of William Lau- 
bach & Sons, Easton, Pa., 
recently called the employees 
together, numbering 300, on 
the main floor, and pre- 
sented to each of thirteen 
who had been in the employ 
of the firm twenty-five years 
or more, a $100 Victory 
bond as an appreciation of 
their loyal service. Mr. Lau- 
bach read many letters from 
other firms ° congratulating 
them on the completion of sixty years’ continuous 
business activity, and expressed his appreciation 
and acknowledgment that a great part of the suc- 
cess of the firm was due to the employees of the 
store. In the “Quarter Century Club,” the mem- 
bers of which received the gift bonds, are Elias 
Fritts, carpet buyer, whose employment dates 
from February 25, 1889, and George Hummer, 
upholstery buyer since March 16, 1898. 








KEEP UP THE WALL-PAPER DRIVE. 


YR the coming season the wall-paper stock 

presented for the selection of dealers by job- 
bers and manufacturers will not vary as greatly 
as usual from that presented last season. A great 
many of the manufacturers have decided not to 
show new lines at the coming convention, but to 
show the old papers in new color schemes. This 
decision was brought about by the present manu- 
facturing conditions. There is a shortage of 
paper, a shortage of labor, and a shortage of time 
for getting out new patterns. 

The average man that sells is worked up to a 
greater enthusiasm if at regular intervals his line 
is changed; if he is given something new to dis- 
pose of. This applies to the wall-paper dealer 
as well as every one else. He approaches the 
problem of getting increased business for a new 
season with a greater degree of hopefulness if 
the stock of which he is to dispose is to a degree 
different from the stock that he sold during all 
the previous year. 

But on the other hand, there are certain ad- 
vantages in selling stock which, in design, is not 
new. After.a dealer has handled a line of papers 
for a season, he should be absolutely familiar 
with it, understand all of its possibilities, realize 
which patterns are sellers, which patterns need to 
be pushed and how. Also he should know which 
designs best harmonize with the different periods 
of furnishings, which are most suitable in rooms 
under certain lighting conditions. And by his 
knowledge of these things, a great deal of time 
spent during the previous year in study and ex- 
periment is saved to be devoted to the perfection 
of new selling schemes. 

The papers they have in stock and the new 
papers they will buy may not thrill them with 
their novelty, but let them not make the mistake 
of thinking that because these papers are an 
old story to them they are necessarily an old 
story to the public—they are not, and because 
they are good papers the public will buy of them 
just as eagerly as they did last year if they are 
properly pushed. 

A way of pushing the sale of wall-paper is 
through constructive advertising. Constructive 
advertising differs from the usual announcement 
form of “large and complete stock,” “beautiful 
designs,” etc., popular with the usual dealer in 
that it goes after latent business instead of that 
at hand. It is easy enough to sell wall-paper to 
a person who needs wall-paper and knows it. 
But it is a different matter to sell wall-paper to 


the one who doesn’t know its need. It is here 
that constructive advertising comes in. It strives 
by suggestion to build up in a prospective custom- 
er’s mind the idea that in order to be a home the 
house must be beautiful, its walls must be in fit- 
ting colors and designs to harmonize with the rest 
of the furnishing, and they must be clean and 
unfaded. In other words, it presupposes a need 
of wall-paper, and calls attention to it while de- 
fining it. 

It suggests that at this or that time of the 
year wall-paper can be purchased which will ful- 
fill this need, existing probably in every home, if 
the owner would only investigate enough to find 
it. Then, in its conclusions, constructive adver- 
tising designates the particular dealer as having 
the place where the best, most artistic and reason- 
ably-priced papers may be found. 





INVENTOR WILL VISIT TRADE. 
E. KURTZ, who is better known on the 
¢ Coast than in this section, from his having 
been connected with the trade there for several 
years, has been in the New York market on busi- 
ness connected with his oval tube trolley portiére 
and drapery carrier. Mr. Kurtz is a practical 
drapery man and a workroom executive of wide 
experience. His invention of the “trolley” car- 
rier represents his application of mechanical prin- 
ciples to a definite trade device, the need for 
which had developed in connection with his own 
work, This oval tube “trolley” device provides a 
system for attaching portiéres close up to the top 
of an opening, and at the same time provides the 
freest possible travel of the portiére across the 
entire space. 

The John Kroder & Henry Reubel Co. are 
the exclusive manufacturers of the device, and 
it is shown by their men and in their catalog. Mr. 
Kurtz, however, is taking advantage of his jour- 
ney back to the Coast to assist in promoting the 
sale of this article. He will stop at the principal 
cities between New York and California so as to 
call on the trade in person. 


HE Art Institute of Chicago has met with so 

much success in its lecture work that Ross 
Crane, who is giving the lectures and exhibits in 
the Western cities, now finds it necessary to have 
two assistants in the field. 


HE Chicago office of Arthur H. Lee & Sons, 
Ltd., has been removed to the Heyworth 
Building, 29 East Madison Street; Room 1501, | 
telephone Randolph 2379. 
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GEORGE I. WILEY. 

EORGE I. WILEY died April 17, at the 

family residence, Hudson Falls, N. Y. He 
was one of the vice-presidents of the Standard 
Wall Paper Co., and had been associated with the 
organization since its inception twenty-five years 
ago, coming to Hudson Falls from Albany. He is 
survived by his widow and by a brother. 


THEODORE DIRKSEN. 
HE friends and business associates of Theo- 
dore Dirksen, president and treasurer of 
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A. Dirksen & Sons, Springfield, Ill., will regret 
to learn of his death, which occurred on Sunday, 
April 25, at his residence in Springfield, IIl. 


HARRY C. MEANY. 
UST as the last forms of this book are being 
printed, announcement is made of the death 
of Harry C. Meany, of the Orinoka Mills, at 
Pearl River, Rockland County, N. Y. Funeral 
services will be held there, at the home of his 
mother, at 2 p. M., May 15. 





THE ADVANTAGE OF ORGANIZATION 


T THE dinner of the Society of Interior 

Decorators, held at the University Club on 
April 21, Emile Baumgarten briefly outlined the 
policy of the organization. We make the follow- 
ing extracts: 

“For years our profession suffered from 
improper practices and unfair dealings between 
decorators, but with acquaintanceship, brought 
about by this organization, there has come mutual 
good-will, and with it a desire to treat with each 
other only upon the most honorable terms, This 
policy of fair dealing has reacted upon our cli- 
ents and aroused a greater regard for our profes- 
sion. We are entering also upon a comprehensive 
system of dealing with our subcontractors and 
those who supply our raw materials, and our 
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friends, the wholesalers of upholstery fabrics, in 
such a manner that by uniform arrangements 
business will be made easier both for them and 
ourselves. 

“The scourge of our profession has been the 
fly-by-night decorators—most of them without 
knowledge, ability, or much capital. Their only 
excuse for doing business is a social connection 
or some other form of influence, and they rely 
almost solely upon an overdeveloped sense of 
their own ability. Due to the excellent work done 
by members of this society, as well as the increas- 
ing discernment of our clientele, these people 
have been discouraged. Any work undertaken 
upon the basis of what, in common parlance, is 
known as a “drag”—when not backed by real 





artistic ability—has been doomed to failure. It is 
true that this is one of the greatest menaces that 
confront our business, and the only ray of light 
in the situation is that ability and good, sound 
business practices must eventually win out. 

“It was my good fortune during my tenure 
of office as‘ president to see this movement 
started to assist in correcting some of these 
abuses. 

“As we expand in influence, I hope to see 
my dream realized of having a studio, under the 
control of our society, for the purpose of educat- 
ing students in the art of decorating. Steps in 
this direction have already been taken by the 
Society of Beaux Arts Architects, and the closest 
co-operation on our. part with these gentlemen 
should bring about good results in the near 
future.” 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, Circu- 
LATION, etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of Tue UpnotsTerER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 
published monthly at’ New York, N. Y., for April 1, 
1920. ; . 

t ss 


Strate or New Yorx 
County or New York 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared William M. Law- 
ton, who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is one of the owners of THE 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR Decorator, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor and business manager are: 


Publisher, Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Editor, John W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Business Mer., W. M. Lawton, 373 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock. ) 


Clifford & Lawtow........... 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
C. R. Clifford...............373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Wey Be ROO. oc kcerinsoeks 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in .cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions ynder which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

Ws. M. Lawton. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of 
March, 1920. 

(Seal.) Ws. J. Fiscuer. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1922.) 
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WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 


and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 


WANTED—BY YOUNG MAN now employed, posi- 

tion as drapery designer. Capable of assuming charge 
of department or workroom, planning and executing all 
drapery work. A department that needs upbuilding and 
located in Middle West preferred. Address “Service,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED for Southern territory. 

Preference given to man residing in the South. Ad- 
dress, stating terms, experience and references, “South,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN wanted for State of Iowa. Address 
Bailey-Henderson Wall-Paper Co., 1,115 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DRAPERY MAN—One competent to measure, cut and 
hang draperies. Address The P. M. Harman Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED, by interior decorator, as sales- 

man with wall-paper and paint store; twelve years’ 
experience in planning interior decorating. .Understands 
graining and varnishing. Can sell wall-paper from 
sample book: Prefer to locate in California or some 
warm climate. Best of references. Salary, $35 a week. 
Address “Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED.—Experienced drapery cutter 

and estimator, capable of handling first-class draper- 
ies and taking charge of workroom,. wishes position as 
foreman. Address “Estimator,” care The Upholsterer. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY is offered to 
several salesmen by a wholesale upholstery fabrics and 
supply house. Apply “Fabrics,” care The Upholsterer. 


AUSTRALIAN AGENCY.—Advertiser open to repre- 

sent manufacturers in the furnishing, carpets and 
allied trades; well known in the trade. Commission or 
any other arrangement. Address “Australia,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY for contract decorative 

salesman, able to handle thoroughly high-class trade. 
Middle-Western experience preferred. Give full particu- 
lars and references. H. F. Urquhart Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SIDE LINE MEN wanted to carry compact line of 

curtain materials, piece goods, for large import house. 
Samples take up very small space. Reply, giving terri- 
tory covered and references. Strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress “Side Line,” care The Upholsterer. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY offered to interior deco- 

rator to connect with high-class Fifth Avenue, New 
York, house; one with personal following preferred. 
Please state experience, salary, and full details. Address 
“Splendid,” care The Upholsterer. 


FURNITURE STORE, within 30 miles New York. 

Wealthy clientele. Year round business. Elegant 
chance for an upholsterer and wife who can sew. Estab- 
lished ten years. Failing health causes sale. For sale 
at inventory. Address “W. W.,” care The Upholsterer. 


EXECUTIVE, one who is experienced in buying, sell- 
ing and factory management (novelty curtains), de- 
sires position where there is a field for advancement. 
Age 29; present salary, $3,000. Address “Novelty Cur- 
tains,” care The Upholsterer. 
A HAND-BLOCK PRINTING BUSINESS is being 
established by a large firm in conjunction with their 
English linens, and a Managing Man is needed to style 
the line and organize the business. Address in confi- 
dence, Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, New 


York. 
(SEE ALSO PAGE 24.) 
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